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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 6.) 

The identification of pagan divinities with 
manifestations of the spirit of evil is the common 
theme of all writers on demonology. Pomponaccio 
points out that part of the fanctions of the witches’ 
Sabbath consisted in dancing round a goat, a 
remnant of the worship of Pan, and that it is in 
memory of this that the wearing and setting up in 
the house of a horn as a counter charm is com- 
mon inItaly. Salpicius Severus, biographer of St. 
Martin of Tours, famous for destroying the pagan 
temples in his diocese, which he still found 
honoured in the fourth century, says that the devil 
appeared to him under the character of Jupiter, 
Minerva, Venus, and Mercury; cited in Gianfran- 
cesco Pico’s Libro della Strega, p. 57, with the 
obvious gloss that the object of the first apparition 
was to tempt him to ambition, of the second to 
recall him to the pursuit of arms, in which he had 
gained renown in his younger days, and so on. 

St. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia (Serm. 13), 
and St. Maximus, Bishop of Turin (apud Mura- 
torium Anecdot., t. iv. p. 99), in the fifth century, 
reproved the landowners of their time that they 
suffered their poor dependents to go on ignorantly 
worshipping idols. St. Benedict found a temple to 


Magn., Dial., lib. ii. cap. viii.). Azzo, Bishop of 
Vercelli, in the tenth century, lamented (Muratori 
quoted by Moroni, Dizionariodi Erudizione Storico- 
ecclesiastico, Ixxi, 63) that even down to his day 
the pest of pagan superstition lasted, fostered by 
magicians, aruspices, augurs, and sorcerers, 

It would seem that the dancing propensities of 
the daughter of Herodias, and her evil renown 
as the betrayer of the Baptist, caused her to be 
reckoned another leader of the witches’ congress. 
Assigning her the name of Herodias (for that of 
Salome does not appear in the Bible), Ratero, Bp. 
of Verona in the tenth century, deprecated “ the 
honour paid as to a queen, or rather as to a 
goddess, to Herodias, the murderess of St. John 
Baptist, by certain little old women and still more 
to be blamed men (multum vituperabiliores viri).” 
By a decree of the provincial Council of Treves, in 
1310, the superstitious regard paid her was con- 
demued, together with that to Diana; as also by 
another decree of Cardinal Ivo, Bp. of Chartres in 
the eleventh century, and by one of Angino, Bp. of 
Conserano (i.¢, St. Lizier, dept. Ariére). Not 
only are the honours paid to Diana and Herodias 
mentioned as demoniacal illusions, but those 
also offered to a certain Benzoria, and this still 
more at length in the writings of William of Paris, 
In many parts of Europe it would seem that meat 
and drink were left spread out by the peasants in 
the belief that they would serve for these nocturnal 
assemblies, and that such ministrations would bring 
abundance to the purveyor, whence arose the 
conception of another president of the feast under 
the name of Abundantia. This superstition is 
mentioned by Xenophon as practised among the 
Persians, and by St. Jerome as in existence among 
the Egyptians. Lorenzo Anania, who wrote De 
Natura Demonum, in the sixteenth century, men- 
tions (lib. iii. cap. xv.) that at his native place of 
Taverna, in the kingdom of Naples, “there was a 
superstitious custom among the girls (feiellas), as 
an augury that they may become mothers of happy 
families, to prepare sacrificial feasts (dapibus) for 
the fairies (fatis), so,” he says, “they call these 
spirits ” (I introduce this custom as another instance 
of the identity, in the popular mind of Italy, be- 
tween the nature of fairies and witches). At other 
times it was the devil himself who, under various 
names and descriptions, was the presiding genius of 
the feasts. In Italy he seems to have been usually 
called Martinetto or Martinello, and is described by 
witches, who deposed to having seen him, some- 
times as having the hands, feet, and horns of a 
goat, sometimes going on two feet, sometimes 
on four, sometimes riding on horseback, yet 
having the tail of a serpent. The witch inter- 
rogated by Gianfrancesco Pico gave he demon 


* Tartarotti, Congresso, d&c., lib. ii.cap.x. § iv. Also 
Del Rio, lib. ii, Q. xvi. p. 81, col, 1 C. 
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lover the name of Ludovico, and described him 
as wearing the human form in every respect, but 
in having feet like a goose, which turned in- 
wards. The “judge” is made in the accompanying 
fancy dialogue to interrupt the interrogatory with 
the observation that such had been the description 
of the devil given in all the cases that had been 
brought before him (p. 29). Then follow six pages 
(by number, but in reality twelve, for only the 
leaves, not the pages, are numbered) of reasons 
suggested for this peculiarity. 

f Tartarotti has been diligent in collecting the 
traditions that lingered from pagan times among 
the vulgar in Italy, he has also, though with some- 
what less voluminous result, brought together some 
of the opinions on the subject that have been re- 
corded by the educated among his countrymen at 
different dates, and has compared them with those of 
other lands. It is impossible not to observe in the 
earlier canons and ecclesiastical writings concern- 
ing witchcraft that it is treated as a mere error of 
the unlearned, and not as an actuality and a 
crime, as it became after the Renaissance. 
In a decree of Pope St. Damasus at the Council 
of Rome, mentioned in Rinaldi’s Annals, anno 
382, No. 20, those who pretend to exer- 
cise diabolic arts are threatened with excom- 
munication, but no temporal penalty. Ago- 
bardus, Bishop of Lyons (born circa 780), who 
has also left a treatise against duelling, wrote a 
book De Grandine et Tonitru, in which there is a 
great deal about demonology conceived quite in 
this spirit. He gives an account of a special class 
of alleged magicians popularly called “ tempest- 
makers,” who were in league with the inhabitants 
of a certain mysterious country called Magonia, 
or Magician’s Land ; and says it was thought that 
the grain which the “ tempest-makers” destroyed 
passed into the hands of the men of Magonia. He 
mentions an occasion on which he came across three 
anlacky strangers whom the people had caught in his 
own neighbourhood and accused of having dropped 
down from this Magonia; but, so far from contri- 
buting to their punishment, he delivered them out of 
the hands of the people, who wanted to stone them. 
He adds this remark :—“ With so great fatuity 
(stultitia) is this wretched world oppressed, that 
now absurd things obtain credence of Christians 
which the very pagans, ignorant of the Creator of 
all, could not have been got to believe.” Reginone, 
about a century later, also wrote a great deal about 
witches, and just in the same style. He does not 
speak of their being carried through the air, but 
tays that certain miserable women, believing them- 
selves to be carried through the air on the backs of 
animals, serve Diana with pagan rites. He goes 
on to deplore that an innumerable multitude, de- 
ceived by this false opinion, believe it to be true, 
and so believing it are led astray from the right 
faith, and turned back into pagan errorz. He calls 


upon the clergy to — these follies, and to 
show that any one who believes that any creature 
can be turned or changed into any other form or 
similitude by any power but the Creator, by whom 
all things were made, procul dubio injidelis est.” 
Barkhard, Bishop of Worms, a century later on 
(Deeret., lib. i., cap. “ De Arte Magica ”) directs his 
advice similarly against the folly of supposing there 
are enchanters who, by invoking the devil, can 
raise tempests or alter the minds of men, cause to 
love or hate, ride through the air upon beasts by 
night, &«. And John of Salisbury writes of those 
who miserrime et mendacissime believe such 
things. He does not treat the assumed powers 
of witches, &c., as crimes, but as unrealities 
and false follies—vanitates et insanias falsas are 
his words—and desires that no one should 
listen “to those falsehoods.” William of Paris 
(De Universo, ii. 2, cap. xxii.), combating the above- 
named superstition of the “Abundantia,” says 
that those who aver they have seen such victuals 
disposed of by spirits must be under a delusion, 
for “it is manifest that substantia spirituales 
cannot make use of corporeal meat and drink.” 
He further distinctly ascribes the seeing of such 
apparitions to a bodily infirmity produced by 
melancholy. R. H. Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 

Tt has been frequently asserted, and as often 
denied, that no sooner was Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte elected President of the French Re- 
public than he aspired to Imperial power. It 
seems to be evident from the following corre- 
spondence, which has been placed in my hands 
for publication, that the Prince had in view the 
possible attainment of the Imperial dignity so 
early as the spring of 1849. 

In “N. & Q.,” 3" S. i. 213, 334, proofs will be 
found of Mr. Forbes Campbell’s intimacy with 
Prince Louis Bonaparte when an exile in England. 
The Autographic Mirror, Feb. 17, 1866, con- 
tained a facsimile of a letter from the Prince to 
Mr. Forbes Campbell, which had appeared in 
“N. & Q.,” March 13, 1862. 

A Son Altesse Impériale le Prince Napoléon Louis 

Bonaparte, Palais de I Elysée. 
Paris, ce 12 Avril, 1849, 

Monseigneur,—Peu de jours aprés votre miraculeuse 
délivrance, j'ai eu honneur de vous offrir les premiers 
volumes de mon édition Anglaise de la grande histoire 
de Monsieur Thiers, ouvrage immortel comme le Héro 
dont il a peint les gigantesques travaux. 

La Providence a voulu que ce soit au Chef Elu de la 
Nation que je fasse hommage du volume qui vient de 
paraitre, 


» De Ecclesiasticis Disciplinis et Religione Chris- 
tiana, lib. ii, cap. ceclxiv., by Reginone, Abbot of Prum, 
in Hungary, in the tenth century, 
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Me sera-t-il permis, Monseigneur, d’émettre le voeu 
qu’en offrant 4 Votre Altesse Impériale la fin de l’ou- 
vrage, il me soit donné de vous saluer par un titre plus 


Auguste ? 
Je wie, Monseigneur, avec le plus profond respect, 
de Votre Altesse Impériale 
le tout dévoué serviteur 
(Signée) D, Forses CAMPBELL, 


(Translation. ) 


To His Imperial Highness, Prince Napoleon Louis 
Bonaparte, Palace of the Elysée, Paris. 
Paris, April 12, 1849. 

Monseigneur,—A few days after your miraculous 
escape [from — I had the honour to present to you 
the first [five] volumes of my English version of M. 
Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the Empire, a 
work worthy of the hero whose prodigious achievements 
it records. 

By the will of Providence it is to the Elected Head of 
the French Nation that I now offer an early copy of 
the volume which has just appeared. 

May I venture, Monseigneur, to express the hope that 
when presenting to your Imperiai Highness the sequel 
of the work, it may be granted ne to salute you with 
&@ more august title! 

I am, with the profoundest respect, Monseigneur, 

Your Imperial Highness’s most devoted Servant, 

(Signed) D, Forpes CAMPBELL. 


Présidence de la République, Cabinet No. 1163. 
Paris, le 14 Avril, 1849. 

Monsieur,—Le Président de la République accepte 
votre dernier volume Anglais de /’JZistoire du Consulat 
et del Empire avec les mémes sentiments qu'il s’est plu 
a vous témoigner autrefois, quand, dans son exil, vous 
lui avez offert les premiers. 

Les faits mémorables racontés dans cet ouvrage 
touchent particuli¢rement le neveu de Napoléon, et le 
digne interpréte de son auteur célébre en a, & ses yeux, 
accru l'intérét, en faisant payer par votre langue, un 
nouveau tribut & la grandeur et ala gloire de la France. 

Il me charge, Monsieur, de vous renouveler l’expres- 
tion de tous ses remerciements. 

Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération 
distinguée. Le Chef du Cabinet 

(Signée) 

A Monsieur Campbell, 38, Rue Laffitte, Paris. 


( Translation.) 
Presidency of the Republic, Cabinet No. 1163. 
Paris, April 14, 1849. 
Sir,—The President of the Republic accepts the last 
volume jeighth] of your English translation of The His- 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire with the same feel- 
ings as he was pleased to express towards you when in his 
days of exile you presented to him the first [five ] volumes. 
The .memorable deeds recorded in that work have 
a deep interest for the nephew of Napoleon, and the 
worthy coadjutor of the illustrious historian has, in the 
President's opinion, increased that interest by paying in 
the English language a fresh tribute to the greatness 
and glory of France. 
He directs me again to offer you his best thanks. 
Accept, Sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 
(Signed) Mocquarp, Chef du Cabinet. 
To Monsieur Campbell, 33, Rue Laffitte, Paris. 


C. H. E, 
New University Club, 8. W. 


CHURCH RESTORATION, &o., IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


I send you a copy of one of the charters at 
Rougham Hall, which will interest some of your 
readers ; first, because instances of a seller of pro- 
perty giving a tithe of the proceeds of the sale to 
the restoration of a church are rare, to say the 
least ; and, secondly, because it is not very often 
that we meet with any mention of churchwardens 
at this date as officials whose functions were recog- 
nized in a manner so marked as in this charter. 
A third reason exists for drawing the attention 
of the curious to this charter. The present 
church of Rougham, a mere fragment of what 
stood there in Roger North’s days, is a structure 
of the early part of the fifteenth century. I 
believe it to have been begun, at any rate, by John 
Yelverton, Recorder of Norwich, who died in 
1409; and it is not improbable that the work, or 
some of the work, was still going on at the 
time this charter was executed, and likely to go 
on for some time, and that Mr. Furbichour was 
quite safe in expecting that when his own nine 
marks should have been paid the churchwardens 
would readily find a use for the tenth in the way 
of emendation. 

“Sciant presentes & futuri quod ego Galfridus Fur- 
bichour de Gryiaston dedi concessi & hac presenti carta 
mea indentata confirmavi Andree Neve de Rougham 
heredibus & assignatis suis unum messuagium edificatum 
iacens in villa de Rougham predicta inter messuagium 
Roberti Couper ex parte orientali & regiam viam ex 
parte occidentali & capud australe abuttat super regiam 
viam & capud aquilonare abuttat super terram quondam 
Jokannis Reed quod quidem messuagium nuper habui ex 
dono & feoffamento Logeri Mendham, Habendum & 
tenendum predictum messuagium cum omnibus perti- 
nenciis suis prout iacet sive sit plus sive minus predicto 
Andree Neve heredibus & assignatis suis de capitalibus 
dominis feodi illius per servicia inde debita & de iure 
consueta in perpetuum sub condicione que sequitur 
videlicet quod predictus Andreas Neve solvet vel solvi 
faciet apud Rougham predicto Ga/frido Furbichour vel 
eius certo atturnato nonem marcas sterlingorum et 
unaam marcam legalis monele emendacioni ecclesie Sancte 
Murie de Rougham predicia in quinque annis proximis 
sequentibus post datum presentis videlicet in quolibet 
festo Pentecostes duas marcas sterlingorum quousque 
predicta summa decem marcarum plenarie fuerit solutam 
et in ultimo & quinto anno predictus Galfridus Fur- 
bichour vault & concedit perpresentes quod predictus 
Andreas Neve solvat vel solvi faciat predictam unam 
marcam custodibus catallorum eccles‘e parochialis de 
Rougham qui pro tune tempore fuerint. Et si predictus 
Andreas Neve deficiat in parte vel in toto ad aliquem 
terminum prelimitatum de solucionibus predictis, quod 
tunc bene liceat predicto Galfrido Furlichour heredibus 
& assignatis suis in predictum mezsuagium cum omnibus 
pertinenciis supradictis reinteare et illud retinere in 
perpetuum sine ullo impedimento predicti Andree, ista 
carta indentata & sesina inde liberata ullo modo non 
obstantibus. Et ego predictus Galfridus Furbichour 
& heredes mei predictum messuagium cum omnibus 
pertinenciis suis prefuto Andree Neve heredibus & assig- 
natis suis contra omnes gentes Warrantizabimus & 
defendemus in perpetuum. In cuius rei testimonium 
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presentibus cartis indentatis alternatim sigilla nostra 
apposuimus. Hiis [testibus] Willielmo Fyncham, Roberto 
Couper, Rogero Mendham, Adam [sic] Paityng, Johanne 
Gravo [!) & aliis. Data apud Rougham supradicta die 
Lune’ proxima post festum Ascencionis Domini. Anno 
regni Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum septimo 
[May 29, 1419)."— Rowgham Charters, No. 537. 
Aveustcs Jxssorr. 


Curistuas 1s Monmoutusnire.—It may in- 
terest some of the readers of “N. & Q.” to 
know that in Monmouthshire a rude play, sub- 
stantially the same as that performed by the 
Sussex “tipteerers” (see 6 §. viii. 483) is 
still acted by parties of mummers at Christ- 
mas, and the custom has been duly observed 
this season. In the Monmouthshire play a little 
more prominence is given to the combats, and a 
“ Bold Sailor” is introduced as well as a “ Valiant 
Soldier”; but the greater part of the dialogue is 
identical, and here, as in Sussex, “ King” George 
takes the place of the saint. In Monmouthshire 
small bands of carol-singers go round from house 
to house, not only on Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day, but also on New Year's Day and on Old 
Christmas Day, the last named being still observed 
as a holiday on at least one farm in this neigh- 
bourhood. The favourite carol is known as 
The Helly and the Ivy, and appears to be local. 
It should be noted that carol-singing is here con- 
fined exclusively to men and boys, women never 
taking part in it. On New Year's Day the village 
children carry about a kind of wooden tree, on 
the branches of which are cranges and apples, 
usually gilded, and stuck all over with small sprigs 
of yew. This custom is now, however, only occa- 
sionally observed, probably because it has been 
found that as many pence may be gained, at far 
less trouble, by carol-singing. 

A. E. Lawson Lows, F.S.A. 
Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow, Mon. 


Douste ponies.”—TI have written this in the 
English fashion, but it is really a French expres- 
sion. Some years ago I heard a French lady of 
my acquaintance call a pair of cobs des doubles 
poneys and then I learned for the first time that 
mn French double poney (the French prefer the 
form yp which is also sometimes found in 
English) was equivalent to our cob. Double poney 
is not to be found in Littré, though he gives double 
bidet,* and explains it (s.v. “Double”), “ Bidet 


* Bidet means a small horse, rather bigger than a 
pon , fay a nag or galloway. Double bidet is also given 
y Littré under this word, and his explanation varies a 
little from that given above. It is, “ Bidet plus grand 
et plus renforcé que les bidets ordinaires”; and I much 
— it to the other, for it shows us that the increase 
not only in height. but also in strength and substance 
(renforcé implies foth, for Littré defines étoffe renforcée, 


de plus haute taille que les bidets ordinaires.” 
But double poney is to be found in Gasc,t+ who 
translates it cob. I write this note not only be- 
cause I think few Englishmen know how to render 
cob in French, but also because this use of the 
word double seems to me strange and somewhat 
ludicrous. Double is, indeed, sometimes used 
in English as an augmentative, both physically (as 
in double stoutt) and morally, as frequently in 
Shakespeare, ¢.g., “A thrice double ass was I” 
(Temp., V. i.), “Cloten, thou double villain” 
(Cymb., 1V. ii.); but in the first of these cases 
(the only one applicable here) it implies an 
increase in strength, and not in height, as it 
does in our case, though from note * it is evident 
that an increase in bulk and strength is included, 
and is probably the more prominent, in spite of 
Littré’s definition s.v. ““ Double.” To us a double 
poney, if it conveyed any idea at all, would pro- 

bly convey that of a misshapen animal, after 
the manner of the Siamese and Pygopagi§ twins 
or the Two-headed Nightingale. However, the 
French are welcome to their expression, round- 
about as it may _— to us, and although it can 
scarcely fail to make an Englishman langh. Upon 
the same principle, a triple poney would be a London 
dray-horse; but these are scarcely t> be found in 
France, though one does see very thick-set horses 
there of smaller stature. A dowble boy, too, would 
mean a cobby man, In one respect, indeed, the 
French have the advantage of us in their use of our 
word pony. They also write it ponet (they pronounce 
poney very much in the same way), and this lend- 
ing itself to the formation of a feminine, they use 
ponelte and double ponette (see Gasc), whilst we 
are obliged to say female or mare pony and cob 
mare. F, Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


we thus see how the double added to poney turns it into 
a cob, which is more conspicuous for substance and con- 
sequent strength than for any great increase in height. 
This is well shown by the fact that bidet renforce is 
also used=double bidet, and yet, strictly speaking, con- 
tains no idea of any increase in height. 

t+ Gase’s Dict., though small (2 vols. 8vo.), is by far 
the best Fr.-Eng. and Eng.-Fr. dictionary 1 know, 
particularly the Eng.-Fr. part. 
t Shakespeare has double beer (2 Henry VI., II. iii), 
whilst in Littré I find double biére, encre double. The 
French use it also morally, as double pendard, double 
trattre. We say also treble stout, and in Shakespeare it 
is also found used morally, as treb/e jars (Taming of 
Shrew, Ill. i.) and treble guilt (2 Henry 1Y., 1V. iv.); 
whilst in French we find triple coquin, triple gueuz. 
Duplex and triplex seem also to have been similarly 
used in Latin. Triple in English, however, seems to be 
used only in its literal sense ; and this is natural, for it 
is, of course, a more modern form than ireb/e, which is 
found also in old French, 

§ Twins (females) recently exhibited at the Egyptian 
Hall, whose bodies are joined. together at the lower end 
of the back, and then merge into one, though they have 


“ Etoffe plus forte et plus épaisee que d’ordinaire”’), and 


four legs. 
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Curious Inscription.—A curious epitaph has 
been noticed in “N. & Q.” (6% 8, viii. 454). I 
cannot recollect having seen the following inscrip- 
tion, which forms a puzzle of the same sort, in 
“N.& Q.” I cut it from a newspaper forty or so 
years ago :— 

“Captain Bart, grandson of the renowned Jean Bart, 
during his stay at Malta, where he bad put in froma 
cruise in the Mediterranean, met with a Carmelite who 
had been into Persia as a missionary. This man told 
him that he had availed himself of an opportunity which 
offered, to gratify his curiosity, by visiting the ruins of 
the ancient Persepolis. Chance discovered to him a 
marble on which were inscribed some Arabic characters. 
As he was acquainted with the language, he translated 
them into Latin. The following was the translation :— 

dicas scis dicit _—scit audit expedit 

facias potes facit potest facit credit 
credas audit fier 


poteat 

expendas habes expendit habet habet 
judices vides judicat videt 

quod- nam quod- 

cumque qui cumque 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


credit 


petit 
judicat 


audis credit 


sxepe 


Aw Unrcstisuep Letrer sy Burns tHe Port. 
—It may be worth while for “N. & Q.” to save 
in its columns the following piece of somewhat 
characteristic letter-writing by Robert Burns, which 
does not seem to have appeared before in his bio- 

phies or anywhere else. That it came from his 

inburgh period, when he was in his twenty- 
eighth year, is indicated by internal evidence, as 
well as by the address to “ the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
Dean of Faculty, Edinburgh.” In the prose of Burns 
there is a hollowness of rhetorical humility that has 
no place in his poems, which are finished, as Lord 
Lytton well said, with the precision of Greek art. 
There are, at any rate, few references of the un- 
comfortable kind of which this letter has one 
typical example in its “sincerest gratitude for the 
notice with which you have been pleas’d to honour 
the Rustic Bard.” The famous Scottish poet 
missed sound manhood by protesting too much 
as to its value in verse, and by prostrating him- 
self before his practical inferiors in education 
under the consciously assumed guise of rus- 
ticity. His character is of such psychological in- 
terest that it would have drawn great attention 
had he not written a line, and these few sentences 
show him with considerable clearness on his less 
attractive side :— 

Two o'clock ——. 

Sir,—I showed the enclosed political ballad to my 

Glencairn, to have his opinion whether I should 
publish it ; as I suspect my political tenets, such as they 
are, may be rather heretical in the opinion of some of 
my best Friends. I have a few first principles in Reli- 
gion and Politics which, I believe, I would not easily 
part with; but for all the etiquette of, by whom, in 
what manner, &c., I would not have a dissocial word 


about it with any of God’s creatures; particularly, an 
honoured Patron, or a respected Friend. His Lordship 
seems to think the piece may appear in print, but desired 
me to send you a copy for your suffrage. I am, with the 
sincerest gratitude fur the notice with which you have 
been pleas’d to honour the Rustic Bard, Sir, your most 
devoted humble Servant, Rozpert Buans. 


The letter has just appeared in an Ulster news- 
paper, and there is reason to believe that it was 
contributed by an accomplished Ayrshire admirer 
of the poet. The sender declares that it is un- 


familiar to him, and probably all students of 


poetry will agree that this was its ae a ce 
. 5. 


appearance. 


Covrtet on Betts.—In my young days I spent 
a good deal of time at the house of an uncle re- 
siding at Glinton, near Peterborough. The church 
in this place had a peal of very sweet-toned bells, 
while the churches in the neighbouring villages 
were noted for just the opposite. This set a wag 
to perpetrating the following couplet, which is 
worthy of a place among the curious things of 
English literature 
“ Helpstone cracked pippins and Northborough cracked 


ans, 
Glinton fine organs and Peakirk tin pans.” 

Helpstone is the village in which dwelt your un- 

fortunate rural poet John Clare, and in North- 

borough resided one of the daughters of Oliver 

Cromwell. She died there, and was buried in or 

under the church with the “ cracked pans.” 

Josern 

Morristown, New Jersey, U.S.A, 


A Remarxasie Epitaru.—In my youth I went 
to boarding-school at Whittlesey. Our school pre- 
mises were separated from St. Mary’s churchyard 
by only a brick wall. I used to wander in this 
yard to read the inscriptions on the gravestones. 
While I was there a young man was buried, on 
whose gravestone was inscribed the following, 
which I have never seen in print. I think it 
worth preservation :— 

“ Beneath this stone William Briggs Boyce lies, 

He cares not now who laughs or cries. 
He laughed when sober, and when mellow 
Was a harum-carum harmless fellow. 
He gave to none designed offence, 
So ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ ” 
Josern Hotpicu. 
Morristown, New Jersey, U.S.A, 


Rervutep Cenrenarians.—I find the follow- 
ing in a note on p. 347 of Warner’s Tour through 
Cornwall in the Autumn of 1808, published in 
the following year :— 

“Carew, who lived in Queen Elizabeth's time, ob- 
serves, touching the temperature of Cornwall, ‘The 
ayre thereof is cleansed, as with bellowes, by the billows, 
and flowing and ebbing of the sea, and therethrough be- 
commeth pure and subtle; and by consequence health- 
full. So as the inhabitants do seldom take a ruthful 
and reaving experience of those harmes which infectious 
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diseases use to carry with them,’ p. 5; and again, p. 61, 
he remarks that ‘eighty and ninety years of age was 
ordinary in every place,’ and among other instances of 
longevity names one Polzew, who died a little while 
before he was writing aged one hundred and thirty. 
Borlase also observes that ‘ Mr. Scawen, a gentleman of 
no less veracity, in his MS. tells us that in the year 1676 
died a woman in the parish of Gwythien (the narrowest 
and, therefore, as to the air to be reckoned among the 
saltest parts of this county) one hundred and sixty-four 
years old, of good memory, and healthful at that age; 
and at the Lizherd, where (exposed as this promontory 
is to more sea on the east, west, and south than any part 
of Britain) the air must be as salt as anywhere, there are 
three late instances of people living to a great age; the 
first is Mr. Cole, late minister of Landawidnec (in which 
— the Lizherd is), who by the parish register a.p. 
683, appears to have been above one hundred and twenty 
years old when he died. Michael George, late sexton of 
the same parish, buried the 20th of March, ibid., was 
more than a hundred years old; and being at the Liz- 
herd with the Rev. and worthy Dr. Lyttleton, dean of 
Exeter, in the year 1752, we went to see a venerable old 
man called Collins ; he was then one hundred and five 

ars old, of a florid countenance, stood near his door 
eaning on his staff, talked sensibly, was weary of life, he 


said, and advised us never to wish for old age. He died 
in the year 1754.” 
Boiteav. 
Cuxgeppa: Orpovices, — Many deeds are 


ascribed to Cunedda in early British history, and 
the name is supposed to be personal. It may be so, 
but it has all the appearance of being an interest- 
ing relic of the title comes, as dux Sazxonici 
littoris, of the Roman occupation, which was first 
expanded into comtista, and then settled down into 
Cunedda. Ordovices have recently been explained 
to mean “the hammerers,” from the Celtic ord, a 
hammer, it being supposed by archzologists that 
the stone hammer continued to be in use as a 
weapon of war down to historical times, This is 
clearly wrong, as the word ord is borrowed from 
Latin rostrum, which includes among its meanings 
that of hammer, or something like it, it being a 
rule with Celtic words borrowed from Latin words 
beginning with r either to omit it or to lead up 
to it with a prefix. Parry, 
Cambridge. 


Sir Watrer Manwny.—I have long entertained 
a conviction that the accepted spelling of this 
good knight’s name was erroneous, and that in- 
stead of Manny it ought to be Mauny. Having 
just found confirmation of my view in the mention 
of “ Margareta Maresshall, domina de Maweny,” 
allow me to submit the point to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” It occurs on the Close Roll for 
50 Edw. III., part 2. HERMENTRUDE, 


Tennyson1ana. — Collectors of Tennysoniana 
may note that at the services at Emerson’s funeral 
(April 30, 1882), Dr. Furness “ recited Tennyson’s 
Deserted Home, and repeated from Longfellow 
words read at that poet’s own funeral a few weeks 
ago. Appropriate quotations from Scripture fol- 


lowed” (Alex. Ireland’s R. W. Emerson, 1882, 

p. 42). According to the newspapers, the Poet 

Laureate, at the Copenhagen gathering of kings 

and queens, read to his royal audience The Grand- 

mother. Witiiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Sincutar Sorerstition.—The following ap- 
peared in the Birmingham Daily Post of Novem- 
ber 26, and should, I think, be recorded in the 
columns of * N. & Q.”:— 

* At the Brierley Hill Police Court yesterday—before 
Mr. Firmstone and Mr. Freer—Jane Wootton, a brick- 
maker, was charged with an assault upon Ann Lowe. 
The complainant said she was passing along the road when 
the defendant came up, and, without a word, pinched 
her ears and scratched her face with a needle. When 
asked for an explanation defendant said, ‘You have be- 
witched me, and now the spell will leave me.’ Yester- 
day she repeated the same words in court, and said a 
woman had told her that if she drew the ‘ witch's blood’ 
the spell would go. (Laughter.) The bench remarked 
on the folly of the defendant and the trivial nature of 
the assault, and dismissed the case.” 

W. A. C. 


Bromsgrove. 


to a very 
old lady, aged ninety-three, about eating larks, 
she said, “‘ No one in Shetland would eat a lark ; 
there are three black spots on its tongue, and for 
every lark you eat you get three i as 


Curiovs Erirarpa 1x Lypp Cavurcararp, 
Kent.—The following epitaph, which I copied 
from a tombstone in the graveyard attached to 
the fine old church at Lydd, Kent, in August last, 
is, I think, both historically and from its quaint- 
ness, well worthy to occupy a space in “N. & Q.” 
The stone is inscribed to the memory of Lieut. 
Thos. Edgar, R.N., who died 1801, aged fifty-six 
years. He was present at Admiral Hawke’s 
glorious engagement with the French, and sailed 
round the world with Capt. Cook, and was with 
him when that great circumnavigator was mur- 
dered by the natives of Owyhee :— 

“Tom Edgar at last has sail’d out of this World, 

His shroud is put on, and his top-sails are furl'd, 

He lies snug in death’s boat without any concern, 

And is moor'd for a full due ahead and astern, 

O'er the Compass of Life he has merrily run, 

His Voyage is Completed, his reckoning is done.” 
W. A. Wetts. 


Cannon Srreet, Ciry.—Readers of “ N. & Q.” 
may be glad to note the fact that the present fine 
wide thoroughfare of Cannon Street, leading from: 
St. Paul’s in the direction of the Tower of London, 
was nearly two centuries in execution. Pepys 


writes in his Diary, under date May 5, 1667, 
“Sir John Robinson tells me he hath now gota 
street ordered to be continued, forty feet broad, 
from Paul’s through Cannon Street to the Tower, 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 


which will be very fine.” 


= 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cuurcuwarpens’ Accounts.—I have been 
favoured by the Vicar of Cheswardine, near Market 
Drayton, with a sight of a very good book of church- 
‘wardens’ accounts of that parish, ranging from 1554 
to 1628. At the beginning is an inventory of the 
vestments (including “one whyt for good friday ”), 
books, candlesticks, &c., belonging to the church. 
I shall be glad of explanations of the following 
entries :— 

1554. (Paid) for a cord noia, ijs. vjd. 
for the fechynge of the said cord noia, xxiijd. 
1555. (Received) for owre ladys nue yeres gyft, ijs, iiijd, 
(year after year). 
1562, aia Be a peyntour for peynetyng the rode soler, 
xijd. 


for lyme, ijd. 

for polyng downe of the rode loft, iijs. 

for substans to the Com’eneon, xijd. 
1567. (Paid) for Substaunce at Easter, vs. 
1570. (Paid) to tomas browne for ceruynge the parryse 

withe the couppe, iiijd. 
Did they first paint and then destroy the rood-loft ? 
Does substance mean the bread and wine? Was 
Thomas Browne employed to administer the cup 
at the Holy Communion; and if so, is it likely that 
he was a layman ? > 
Winterton, Brigg. 


Forrarsuire.—Some few years ago Mr, An- 
drew Jervise was collecting information for, I 
believe, a more extended county history of Angus 
(or Forfarshire) than his work called Memorials of 
Angus and Mearns, and published in 1861. The 
work must have been in a forward state, at least 
in parts, as he sent me a “ pull” of the particulars 
of a certain parish and estate belonging to the 
head of my family, and received from me a con- 
densed pedigree or “tree,” which he acknowledged, 
and said would be added to those of other families 
in an appendix which he designed for the work. 
I am informed that Mr. Jervise, who was then 
resident at Brechin, has deceased ; and perhaps 
some reader of “N. & Q.” could state whether 
the projected work is in the hands of any one else 
for completion ; or in whose possession the mate- 
tial collected by Mr, Jervise now is. W. C. J. 


Asuxey.—What is the derivation of the word 
key as applied to the pericarp of the ash and some 
other trees, called by botanists the samara? The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary says, “their length and 
lateral compression create the resemblance to keys,” 
thus suggesting that the shape is the origin of the 
name. I must confess I cannot see much resem- 
blance to a key in the samara of the ash-tree; and 
I would ask whether it is not more likely that the 


word (which, so far as my personal experience 
goes, is nearly obsolete) is derived from the purpose 
than the shape of this seed-covering. Even, how- 
ever, if this be admitted, some doubt remains. 
Our word key comes from the A.-S. cag, connected 
with ceeggian = to lock or shut fast, the instrument 
being apparently regarded rather asa means of 
enclosing or locking than of opening or unlocking, 
as the word generally signifies in a metaphorical 
sense now. On the other hand, the word quay, 
which originally meant enclosure, and is a Celtic 
word connected with the Welsh cae, was in Middle 
English spelt key. This may be the source of the 
word used in speaking of the samara of a tree, and 
in any case I would submit that ash-key means 
that which encloses the seeds of an ash. Whether 
it is Teutonic or Celtic I desire information. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Luoyp, Bisnop or St. Asara.— 
According to Chalmers, this prelate was born in 
1627, was entered at Oriel College, Oxon, in 1638, 
when he was eleven years of age, obtained a 
scholarship at Jesus College the following year 
(twelve years of age), proceeded B.A., and left the 
university in 1642 (fifteen years of age), returned 
in 1646, when he commenced M.A., and was 
chosen fellow of his college, being then nineteen 
years of age. Are these dates correct ; and if so, 
is not this a very unusual and remarkable case of 
going through the college course and taking the 
various degrees at such an early age? The bio- 
graphical account goes on to state that Lloyd was 
ordained deacon in 1649, that he was presented to 
the rectory of Bradfield in 1654 (but soon after- 
wards resigned it), and that he was ordained priest 
in 1656. Could he accept and hold a living while 
yet only in deacon’s orders ? 

J. H. Cooxe, F.S. A. 

Berkeley. 


Barre Kenpate, Exizasetu. — This 
lady was widow of Edward de Kendale, and under 
age May 22, 1376 (Rot. Claus., 50 Edw. IIL, 
pt. i.). Thomas Barre, Knt., had lately received 
royal licence to marry the said Elizabeth, and had 
married her accordingly, Feb. 1, 1381 (Ib. 4 
Ric. II.). Of what family was this Elizabeth, and 
why was it necessary that when she attained her 
majority she should release to Alice Perrers her 
right in the manor of Hitchin, co. Herts, on 
account of a debt of 2001. owed to Alice by Sir 
William Croyser? What was her connexion with 
these persons ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Porr’s Fay.— Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me what has became of the fan which Po 
painted himself for Miss Martha Blount? It 
afterwards came into the hands of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and was stolen from his study. Has it 
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ever been heard of since? Ata time when there 
has been brought together at the Grosvenor 
Gallery so many of the great master’s works, it 
cannot be inopportune to ask this question con- 
cerning this interesting relic. G. F. R. B. 


Peasant Peasanrry.— Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” say at what time these words came 
into our language, what was the extension of their 
application, and whether those to whom the terms 
applied used these words to describe themselves 
and their class, just as a man would describe him- 
self now as a “ labourer” or a “ labouring man” ? 


Story Waytep.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where I can obtain a short story of Lover’s, 
Jimmy Hoy's Voyage to America? I believe it 
was not _—— in his Works, as it was found 
amongst his papers after his death. J. L. H. 


Qvorations tn Green’s “ Snort History or 
THe Exoutsu Preorir.”— 

“*TIn every house,’ says a shrewd English observer of 
the time, ‘strangers who arrived in the morning were 
entertained till eventide with the talk of maidens and 
the music of the harp,’ "—P. 155. 

“* Children in echoo!,’ says a writer of the earlier 
reign, ‘against the useage and manner of all other nations, 
be competied for to leave their own language and for to 
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construe their lessons...... in French.’ "—P, 2 
Who are the authors referred to? Ivon. 


Hory.—Can any of your readers kindly explain 
the meaning of this syllable in such place-names 
as Culhorn, Dreghorn, Distinkhorn, Kinghorn, &c.? 

W. Mz. C. 


Secret Socrery Bapce. —I have a small 
copper or bronze pendant, shaped like an Orsini 
bomb impaled on a dagger, which I believe to be 
the badge of some secret society. Cuan any reader 
of “N. & Q.” help me to identify it? I obtained 
it from a ship captain some twenty years ago, who 
could give me no information about it, except that 
he found it in some continental port, but where 
he could not remember. J. M, OaMpsect. 

Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow. 


Mr. Sarxiysoy.—Can you give me any infor- 
mation regarding Mr. Salkinson, a gentleman who 
is mentioned in the Atheneum, Nov. 16, 1878, 
as translator into Hebrew of Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Paradise Lost? Is the translator a 
native of England ? R. Iveuis. 


Cratxe Campre Famities.—Where can 
I find a pedigree or account of these Tipperary 
families? Alice, daughter of Henry Craine, 
married Solomon Cambie, a major in Cromwell's 
army. Catharine, widow of Sir Wymond Cary, 
of Snettisham, co. Norfolk, about 1613-14, married 
Henry, son of Robert Craine, of Chilton, co. Suffolk. 


Sir Robert Craine is mentioned in a list of | the f 


members of the House of Commons that advanced 
horses and money for the defence of Parliament 
June, 1642, Henry Craine emigrated from Eng- 
land in Cromwell’s time, settled at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, and became an ancestor on the 
maternal side of John Quincy Adams (see Savage, 
Geneal. Dict.). How are these Craines connected, 
and where can I find a detailed account of the 
family ? VIATOR, 


Marks on Sitver Cors.—To what do the 
letters refer that are sometimes found punched on 
the neck of the sovereign’s head on current English 
silver coin? I have taken fifteen coins so marked 
within ten years, and subjoin a list of them :— 


Shilling Geo. III, 1817 T.T. 
Half-a-crown IM.P. 
” ” ” J.P. 
” ” ” J.1. 
1sis_ J.P. 
1819 4J.Y. 
pa 1820 J.P. 
Crown Geo. IV. 1821 M.B. 
Half-a-crown 9 M.B. 
“Lion” shilling Wm. 1V, 1826 M.B. 
Half-a-crown 1834 M.B. 
Shilling Victoria 1838 M.B, 
Sixpence 1839 M.B. 
Half-a-crown 1844 M.B. 
1845 M.B. 


Tt will be observed that the same letters were 
always used since the accession of Geo. IV. In 
size they are the same as the capitals to addresses 
at end of queries in “‘N. & Q.” They were not 
stamped at the time of coining, as the letters are 
sunk, not raised, and have been done with a punch. 
Neither have they been done for mischief, as their 
sequence will testify. I have Spanish dollars 
(prize money), which passed current in England, 
stamped in a similar manner with the head of the 
English sovereign. Murano. 


Source or Courter Wantep.— Over the 
mantel-piece of a manor house in Kent is the 
following couplet, newly carved or painted, I forget 
which :— 

“ Welcome by day, welcome by night, 
The smile of a friend is a ray of light.” 
Whence come these lines; are they ancient; and 
who is their author ? E. Watroro, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


James Brutron.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
help me to see a portrait of “Jimmy” Bruton, a 
South London humourist and comic poet? A short 
account of his life and performances would be 
gratefully received. Coton. 


De Hucn.—I have a beautiful and minutely 
finished landscape in oils. I believe it to be 
Italian. It belonged to my grandfather, but how 
much longer it may have been in the family I 
cannot say. On a large piece of detached rock in 

orground is the name De Huch. Can any of 
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re readers give me any information about him ? 
have searched Walpole, Bryan, and other autho- 
rities, but without success. E. K. 


Lorps Dancanmore.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what was the family name of the Lords 
Danganmore, the last of whom, I believe, fought 
against King William at the battle of the Boyne, 
and subsequently forfeited his title and Cw 

W. A. 


Taomas Witaineton.—Can any reader inform 
me when Thomas Withington was Lord Mayor of 
London? I have a silver medal bearing his name 
engraved under the City arms, with the royal 
arms on the reverse. Is this practice still con- 
tinued ? We 


Haswewt.—Capt. Robert Haswell, R.N., son 
of William Haswell, Esq., of London, married 
Mary Cordis, Oct. 17,1797, at Reading, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. I am desirous of obtain- 
ing particulars of his life, services, and death. 
Any information will greatly oblige. 

Epwarp Watrer 

New York, 


Percr.—Is there any portrait in existence of 
Alan Percy, who was appointed Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on March 20, 1515-16? He 
was the son of one of the Earls of Northum- 
derland. T. B. 

Settle. 


Parw Rerresentatives.—I shall be glad if 
you or any of your correspondents can tell me: 
(1) The earliest instance on record of representa- 


tives in deliberative assemblies being paid; (2)- 


the countries in which at present such payments 
are being made ; (3) the amount paid per head, 
and the number receiving payment. 

IGNoRAMUS. 


Comixe or Artaur.—Can any one throw light 
on the antecedents of the family which now fur- 
nishes a leader to a nation mainly of British origin, 
President Arthur, U.S.A.? W. M. C. 


C. Tanner, Anima Parnter.—Can any of 
your readers give me any information respecting 
the above artist, and whether his paintings are 
valuable? Date about 1832, A. H. W 


J. on T. Loper, Bara, Ayimat Painter.— 
Any information about the above will be accept- 
able. Date about 1831. A. H. W. 


A Coriovs Mepat.—A gentleman from Chard 
showed me the other day a curious medal, which 
has been in his family for the best part of a cen- 
tury. It is of silver, very light in weight, oval, 
about an inch in length. One side represents a 
lady with a small crown or coronet ; she is rather 
décolletée; round her head is the legend, “ Que 


sim post terga videbis.” On the reverse is a 
skeleton, leaning on a table and contemplating 
an hour-glass. Over the head of the skeleton is 
another legend, “ Sic nunc, pulcherrima quondam.” 
In the corner under the table are the words, “ Cum 
privil. Czes.,” and, apparently, the initials “ C, M.” 
Can any of your readers explain it ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


“Tne Tueory or Perspective,” By JAMES 
Hopesoy, F.R.S.—Can you give me the date of 
the earliest edition of The Theory of Perspective, 
by James Hodgson, F.R.S.?' I have a copy with- 
out date, but the illustrations of which are of the 
time of Charles IT. 

Artnur R. Carrer, M.A. 


Newcastie-on-Tyne Drirecrory.— Is there 
any directory of Newcastle-upon-Tyne of the latter 
end of the last century to the middle of the pre- 
sent? I am searching for particulars of addresses 
of persons living in the town at that time, but do 
not find the information I want in any local his- 
tory. Is there a good second-hand bookseller 
living in Newcastle at the present time? I can 
get no particulars of any from booksellers in 
London. Sraix. 


YoreE-zE1T.— 

“ «Your mother has been a widow a long while, per- 
haps,’ said Deronda. ‘ Ay, ay, it ’s a good many yore-zett 
since I had to manage for her and myself,’ said Cohen, 
yam © ‘I went early to it. It’s that makes youa 
sharp knife.’ ”"—Daniel Deronda, bk, iv, ch, xxxiv. 
What is this word? It seems to have a queer 
spelling, partly English partly German. oes 
it stand for German Jahr-zeit? I wonder if the 
form is intended to represent the pronunciation of 
the German word byaJew. A. L. Marnew. 


Sratve or Roman Sorpier.—I saw the other 
day at the musetim at York a stone figure of a Roman 
soldier dug up in or near the city. They call ita 
statue of Mars. It strikes me as being a good speci- 
men of the Roman soldier, very broad shouldered, 
but of low stature—just the kind of man to have 
rushed upon the Teutones and Cimbri. In the 
left hand is a shield, and by the side hangs a 
sword, eagle-headed ; I saw several of the same 
pattern the other day, called Roman swords, 
at Warwick Castle. I never saw any statue like 
this in Italy. Is anything known about it ? 

Geo. 8S. Srone. 


Dr. Guy Carteroy.—Dr, Carleton was rescued 
from the Lollards’ Prison at Lambeth by his wife, 
Where shall I find the best account of this incident ? 


Is there a portrait of the Doctor to be seen ?- 
J. F. B. 


Perer Kenwoop, or Torpsnam.—He resided in 
Boston, U.S.A.,a short timeabout the year 1740, and 
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then returned to Topsham, where he was living in 

1761. Can any one give particulars respecting 

him? . P. Baxter. 
Portland, Me., U.S.A. 


Avrnors or Booxs Waxtep.— 


Tter ad Astra; or, the Portraiture of a Suffering Chris- 
tian: with an Introduction of Man’s Creation. London, 
printed for John Salusbury, at the Atlas in Cornbil, 
near the Royal Exchange, 1685. 12mo. Dedication to 
Algernon, Ear! of Essex. signed J. P. “E Museo meo 
Londini, die Maie 25, 1685.” 

The Kalish Revolution; containing Observations on 
Man and Manners, By Durus, King of Kalikang ; who 
was born in the Reign of the Emperor Augustus, 
travelled over most of the Globe, and still exists. Edin- 
burgh, Bell and Creech, 1789. 8vo. pp. 448. 

Cc. W. Surrox. 


Replies. 


VEGETARIANISM. 
(6 8. viii. 496.) 

Your correspondent Mr. Hucues asks in par- 
ticular after Shelley’s writings on vegetarianism, 
and in general after the bibliography of that sub- 
ject. Shelley was an enthusiastic believer of the 
vegetarian gospel, and has expressed his faith 
in one of the tinest passages of Queen Mab, which 
appeared in 1813. A lengthy note to that poem 
was reproduced as a pamphlet, with the title of a 
Vindication of Natural Diet, and was published 
in the same year. This is now excessively rare, 
but it is included in the edition of Shelley’s Works 
by Mr. H. Buxton Forman. The proof-sheets of 
a cheap edition of the Vindication are now lying 
before me, and will shortly be published by the 
Vegetarian Society at the instance of Mr. H. 8. 
Salt, of Eton, who has written an introduction. 

The wider question remains as to the biblio- 
graphy of veyetarianism. ‘This topic has not 
escaped attention. There is a list in Robert 
Springer’s Wegweiser in der Vegetarianischen 
Literatur (zweite vermebrte Auflige, Nordhausen, 
Huschke, 1880), of which the first edition appeared 
in 1878. Still more important is Mr, Howard 
Williams's Ethics of Dist, which offers a catena 
of authorities against flesh-eating. Mr. Williams 
gives critical and biographical sketches of Hesiod, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Ovid, Seneca, Plutarch, Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, Porphyry, Chry- 
sostom, Cornaro, Thomas More, Montaigne, Gas- 
sendi, Ray, Evelyn, Mandeville, Gay, Cheyne, 
Pope, Thomson, Hartley, Chesterfield, Voltaire, 
Haller, Cocchi, Rousseau, Linné, Buffon, Hawkes- 
worth, Paley, St. Pierre, Oswald, Hufeland, 
Ritson, Nicholson, Abernethy, Lambe, Newton, 
Gleizes, Shelley, Phillips, Michelet, Cowherd, 
Metcalfe, Graham, Lamartine, Struve, Daumer, 
Schopenhauer, the Golden Verses, the Buddhist 


Jenyns, Pressavin, Schiller, Bentham, Sinclair, 
and Byron. 

Similar in form is Springer’s Enkarpa, Cultur- 
geschichte der Menschheit im Lichte der Pytha- 
gordischen Lehre (Hannover, Seefeld, 1884). In 
this the relation of the Pythagorean diet to the 
older Egyption learning, to Brahminism and 
Buddhism, as well as to the philosophers and 
writers of the classical ages, is discussed. The fathers 
of the church and the membersof the monastic orders 
are also brought into view. In addition to several 
noticed by Williams, there are in Springer’s book 
chapters devoted to the composer Wagner and to 
Baltzer. The last named has been a voluminous 
advocate of food reform, and a score of books and 
tracts in German own him as author, Amongst 
these may be named one on vegetarianism in the 
Bible, and biographical and critical sketches of 
Porphyry, Pythagoras, Musonius, and Empedocles. 
Baltzer has also edited since 1867 the Vereinsblatt 
of the Deutschen Vereins fiir naturgemasse Lebense 
weise. There are other vegetarian periodicals 
published in Germany. Gustav Schlickheysen’s 
Obst und Brod has been translated and published 
in New York by Dr. Holbrook. Springer’s list 
includes modern books in German, French, Italian, 
Russian, Swedish, Spanish, Hungarian, and Eng- 
lish. Probably the last-named will have the most 
interest for your correspondent. The books written 
by English and American vegetarians are numerous. 
Dr. W. A. Alcott is the author of several. Sylves- 
ter Graham’s Science of Human Life has recently 
been issued in a cheap and condensed form, as 
also John Smith’s Fruits and Farinacea. Various 
papers by Prof. Francis William Newman have 
-been collected in the past year under the title 
of Essays on Diet. Dr. T. L. Nichols has written, 
inter alia, How to Live on Sixpence a Day, and 
Dr. Anna Kingsford has converted the thesis De 
l’ Alimentation Végélale chez l’'Homme (Paris, 
1880), by which she gained her doctor’s diploma 
at the University of Puris, into a compact treatise 
on The Perfect Way in Diet. There are several 
varieties of cookery-books, one by Mrs. Brother- 
ton, one by Miss Tarrant, one by Miss Baker, &c. 
Of periodicals there are two, the Food Reform 
Magazine, a quarterly recently started, and the 
monthly Dietetic Reformer, which, with some 
variation of title, has been advocating vege- 
tarianism for the last thirty years. It is the organ 
of the Vegetarian Society, which has its head- 
quarters at 75, Prince’s Street, Manchester. It 
would be a long task to chronicle the minor litera- 
ture of vegetarianism ; but I shall be happy to send 
some explanatory papers to any who choose to ask 
for them. Wituram E. A. Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


As Mr. Hucues asks for the bibliography of 
vegetarianism, I will begin, without any order, 


Canon, Musonius, Lessio, Cowley, Tryon, Hecquet, 


by naming books and book-titles, such as John 
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Smith’s Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Diet of 
Man, 1845. This is a clever book, naming many 
writers on the subject and their works. Smith has 
also written a good book on Vegetable Cookery, 1866. 
If this subject be pursued far, it will be well to 
rocure Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie.’s Description des 
lantes Potagéres. In Mr. Beach’s American Prac- 
tice Condensed (New York, 1857) there is, at p. 11, a 
good réswmé of facts as to the difference between 
animal and vegetable diet. In Sir John Sinclair's 
Vode of Health there is much in favour of a vegetable 
diet. Lankester, in his Popular Lectures on Food, 
says very little to the purpose, but still the chapter 
commencing at p. 119 can be consulted. Prof. 
Jobnston’s Chemistry of Common Life, 2 vols., 
1855, does not contain much on the subject, but 
admits that vegetable diet is in every part of the 
world the chief staff of life. Sylvester Graham’s 
Science of Human Life, 1854, is one of the best 
repertories of all that needs to be known en the sub- 
ject. He is strenuously in favour of vegetarian 
diet. Shelley thought that all vice might be ex- 
pelled from the world if men would only eschew 
flesh ; but I am unable to point to the passage. 
James Bontius, physician to the Dutch settle- 
ment at Batavia, wrote a treatise, De Conservanda 
Valetudine ac Dieta, 1645, in which he advocates 
a vegetarian diet, chiefly, however, in view of a 
residence in the East. A. Cocchi, an eminent 
physician of Florence, wrote a work which in 
1745 was translated into English as The Pytha- 
gorean Diet; or, Vegetables only conducive to 
Preservation of Health and the Cure of Diseases. 
John Frank Newton wrote a Return to Nature ; 
or, @ Defence of the Vegetable Regimen, 1811. 
This is all I can refer to just now. Putting 
rejudice aside, two things are certain. Men can 
ive in full strength upon a vegetable diet, never 
touching flesh. They will be less feverish, have 
jess disease, and will when afflicted recover quicker 
than those whose staple food is flesh. But once you 
have accustomed the system to flesh there will be 
craving for flesh, and relapses recurring at intervals, 
which it is best to indulge. Secondly, you could 
feed four times the population if all were vege- 
tarians. C. A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill. 


Shelley’s advocacy of vegetarianism is contained 
in his Queen Mab, viii., near the end, and the note 
on the lines,— 

* No longer now 
He slays the lamb that looks him in the face,” 
pp. 161-182, ed. Clark, 1821, is the last note in the 
volume. Shelley seems to have been influenced and 
led to adopt this system by “ Mr. Newton’s Ke- 
turn to Nature; or, Defence of Vegetable Regimen, 
Cadell, 1811.” (In the edition of Queen Mab by 
J. Brookes, 1829, at p. 198, this author’s name is 
printed erroneously Newland.) Shelley refers 


cludes his note with a quotation, in Greek and 
English, from Plutarch’s treatise on Animal Food. 
A further notice of Shelley’s views on this subject 
will be found in Hogy’s Life of Shelley, vol. ii, 
pp. 418-432. W. E. Bucxrey. 


Me. Hvaues can find Shelley’s essay on vege- 
tarianism in any edition of the poetical works 
which gives the notes to Queen Mab, or in almost 
any one of the numerous separate editions of that 
poem. The essay or note illustrates a passage on the 
same subject in the text of the poem, and was 
elaborated into a separate pamphlet, with addi- 
tions, ard was published the same year as that in 
which the poem was privately printed (1813). I 
believe the treatise was reprinted as an appendix 
to an American medical work (Dr. Turnbull’s 
Manual on Health) in 1835, and in 1880 I re- 
printed it in its integrity in my edition of Shelley’s 
Prose Works, vol. ii. H. Buxton Formay, 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Shelley’s contribution to the literature of vege- 
tarianism originally appeared as a note to Queen 
Mab, and was afterwards (in the same year, 1813) 
issued as a pamphlet, A Vindication of Natural 
Diet. I think it may be found in any edition of 
Shelley’s prose works. Some time since I bought 
a lot of old pamphlets, and amongst them were 
some sheets of the library edition of Shelley’s 
works, the Vindication of Natural Diet being 
complete. It has been passed from hand to hand, 
and bears marks of usage; but if Mr. Hocues has 
any difficulty in procuring « copy, I shall be happy 
to lend him mine if he will send me his address. 

H. Scuerrey. 

68, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 


In Shelley's Queen Mab are the following 
lines :— 
“No longer now 
He slays the lamb that looks him in the face, 
And horribly devours his mangled flesh, 
Which, still avenging nature's broken law, 
Kindled all putrid humours in his frame, 
All evil psssions and all vain belief, 
Hatred, despair, and loathing in his mind, 
The germs of misery, death, disease, and crime. 
No longer now the winged inhabitants, 
That in the woods their sweet lives sing away, 
Fiee from the form of man,” &c. 
Poctical Works, edited by Mrs. Shelley, 
Moxon, 1840, p. 17. 


And in the notes on this poem Shelley refers 
at great length to this passage, and cites several 
authors, conspicuously Newton’s Return to Nature; 


‘or, Defence of Vegetable Regimen, Cadell, 1811, in 


support of his own declaration that the depra- 
vity of the physical and moral nature of man 
originated in his unnatural habits of life. 
James Hippert. 
Preston. 


I bave no doubt that if Me. Hucues applied to 
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the editor of The Dietetic Reformer, 20, Paternoster 
Row, he could be supplied with a list of such 
books as he asks for. The e on vege- 
tarianism in Shelley's Works is to found in 
Queen Mab, nearly at the end of canto viii., and 


begins :— 


“ No longer now 

He slays the lamb that looks him in the face, 

And horribly devours his mangled flesh, 

Which, still avenging nature's broken law, 

Kindled all putrid humours in his frame.” 
I have an edition of Queen Mab, published by 
Frederick Campe & Co., of Niirnberg and New 
York (0.d.), which contains Shelley’s original notes, 
among which is a very long one on the above 

age, in which the renunciation of animal food 
is very strongly insisted on. This note is reprinted 
by Mr. Forman in his edition of Shelley’s Works, 
4 vols. (Reeves & Turner); but should this not 
be accessible to Mr. Hucues, I shall be happy to 
lend him my copy of Campe’s edition. 

Wm. H. Peer. 


There is a treatise of Porphyry, De Abstinentia 
ab Esu Animalium, and there are two of 
Plutarch, De Esu Carnium. See also Plato, De 
Legibus, 1. vi. p. 626, Lugd., 1590 ; Hierocles, In 
Aurea Pythagoreorum Carm., p. 303, Lon., 1673; 
Lilius Gyraldus, De Interpretatione Symb., “ Ab 
Animalibus Abstinendum,” ibid. ad calc., pp. 160- 
163. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Shelley’s views upon the subject of vegetarian- 
ism may be seen in an interesting and scholarly 
book, recently published, by Mr. Howard Wil- 
liams, B.A., The Ethics of Diet. Copies may be 
obtained, and catalogues of vegetarian literature, 
from Mr. R. Bailey Walker, 56, Peter Street, 
Manchester. At this address is also published 
The Dietetic Reformer, the monthly organ of the 
Vegetarian Society. 


Evwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


The tract by Shelley which Mr. Hucues wants 
is called ‘A | Vindication | of | Natural Diet. | 
diese London, | 1813.” It is exceedingly scarce; Mr. 
Buxton Forman says that he only knows of two 
copies. There is one in the British Museum. 
The tract is formed by his expanding some of the 
motes to Queen Mab. Shelley was a zealous 
vegetarian, and his works are full of references to 


the subject. Watrer B. Star 
249, Camden Road, N, _— 


“Norges on Parase anv Ixriection” (6% 
8. vii. 501 ; viii. 101, 129, 232, 497) —We ought 
to be much obliged to Sin J. A. Picrow for pro- 
testing against the worthless rubbish which is 
being printed in Good Words upon this subject, 
and which seems to prove that any one who is 


the English language has a much better chance of 
being listened to than those who have studied the 
subject. I have not been able to find, during 
twenty years’ search, that there is any other sub- 
ject in which ignorance is commonly regarded as 
a primary qualification for being chosen to write 
“ popular” articles on it. At the same time I am 
rather sorry to see that Sir J. A. Picron’s com- 
munication contains several inaccuracies; in many 
cases he has not followed that historical method 
which he justly advocates. The formation of 
weak verbs has been, in all details, correctly ex- 
plained in the introduction to Morris’s Specimens 
of Early English, pt. i. p. lxi, which the student 
should consult. It will thus appear that the 
original suffix in the verb send was -de, not -ed. 
This gave send-de, written sende, once a common 
form. This became sente,as being more easy to 
pronounce rapidly, and finally sent. Sende is the 
only form which is found in Anglo-Saxon, and the 
word sended never existed, except (perhaps) by mis- 
use. The suffix -de was short for ded (dyde), as has 
been rightly said. Another inaccuracy is the fancy 
that the suffix -te is High German. It has, in 
English, nothing to do with High German, but de- 
pends upon phonetic laws, The suffix -de becomes 
-te after voiceless consonants, such as p, ¢, k (h, gh). 
Hence the M.E. slep-te, met-te, brough-te, mod. E. 
slept, met, brough: (never slepd, med, broughd). 
Some verbs inserted a connecting vowel; hence 
lov-e-de, hat-e-de, whence lov-ed, hat-ed. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that Landor originated 
such a form as slip-t. As a fact, it is correct, 
and occurs, spelt slip-te (dissyllabic), in Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, ed. Pauli, vol. ii. p. 72, where 
it rhymes with skip-te. No one who thinks that 
the putting of ¢ for ed is “ of late years a fashion 
in certain quarters” can have examined a certain 
book known as the first folio of Shakespeare. I 
open Booth’s reprint at random, and my eye lights 
on p. 91, col. 2, of part ii, and I at once find 
chanc’t for chanced; there are several thousand 
such examples in that work. It is, in fact, a great 
misfortune that such pure and correct formations 
as skipt and slipt have been absurdly spelt skipped 
and slipped, whilst no one writes slepped. Stich 
is the muddle-headedness of modern English 
spelling, which seems to be almost worshipped for 
its inconsistencies. Watrter W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 

Sir J. A. Picton maintains (6" viii. 101, 232) 
that in such German phrases as “sich zum Gelachter 
machen,” “zu Schaden kommen,” “ zu Tode argern,” 
“za Werke gehen,” the zw does double duty, and 
belongs at least as much to the infinitive as it does 
to the substantive; whilst Mr. C. A. Feperer (6™ 
S. viii. 129) maintains, in opposition to him, that in 
these cases the zu belongs to the substantive only, 
*‘and has nothing whatever to do with the infini- 


utterly ignorant of the facts of the formation of | tive.” But every German scholar must unhesitat- 
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ingly side with Me. Feperer. The ordinary German 
infinitive includes the Eng. to, and Sir J. A. 
Picron’s mistake seems to have arisen from his 
being unaware of this fact. Thus drgern alone 
means “to make angry, to provoke, to vex,” and 
so “zu Tode argern” means “to vex to death,” 
the zu belonging to Tode only, and not to drgern. 
That this is so is indisputably shown by such a 
sentence as “Er that sein Moglichstes, ihn zu 
Tode zu argern” (He did his utmost to vex him 
to death), where the infinitive requires a zu, and 
the zu belonging to the infinitive has to be put in 
between the subst. 7J'ode and the infinitive. 
F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


I should like to know what authority Sir J. A. 
Picron has for stating that “at a comparatively 
early period this preterite [A.-S. code] was dropped, 
and in its place went, the present tense of the 
secondary verb wendan, from windan, to wind, was 
adopted,” &c. I have always understood that 
went=wended was a past indefinite form, and I 
believe I have the corroborative evidence of Prof. 
Skeat and Dr. R. Morris. 

F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


Stncutar Error or concernineG 
A supposed New Srar in tHe Fourtu Cen- 
tury (6% §. viii. 404).—Since I wrote the note 
you have kindly inserted at this reference, I have 
noticed that the mistake in question was made 
before Humboldt by Cassini, so that it was pro- 
bably taken from him, although Cuspinianus is 
the authority given by both authors. Cassini’s 
work, Eléments d’Astronomie, was published in 
1740. In it, at p. 59, occurs this passage :— 

“Une troisiéme [i.¢., new star] que Cuspinianus, au 

rapport de Licetus (p. 259), découvrit l’an 889 vers l'Aigle, 
et qui cessa de paroitre, aprés avoir été vid aussi bril- 
lante que Venus, dans l’espace de trois semaines.” 
I cannot find the passage of Cuspinianus in any 
extant work of his; and it would seem that it was 
also inaccessible to Cassini, as he refers to Licetus, 
whose book, De Novis Astris et Cometis, was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1623. The passage (in p. 259) 
relating to this subject is,— 

“Cuspinianus autem paullo post nimirum anno a 

nativitate Domini tercentesimo octoagesimo nono, ut 
retulit etiam Tycho, stellam quamdam a Septemtrione 
circa Gallicinium scribit ascendisee, et instar Luciferi 
eplenduisse, atque intra spatium trium hebdomadarum 
disparuisse.” 
This description of a “star” quoted by Licetus 
from Cuspinianus, agrees with that given by Mar- 
cellinus in his Chronicon ; and (as I have already 
pointed out) refers, in all probability, to the aarnp 
mapddofos kai of Philostorgius, which was 
undoubtedly, in reality, a comet, as is evident 
from its motion amongst the stars. 


W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Parattet Passaces §. vii. 325; viii. 51). 
—My knowledge of Lockhart’s paper on Greek 
tragedy, in which was the passage resembling, and 
perhaps suggestive of, Tennyson’s line in Locksley 
Hall, was derived from an article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for July, 1882, on “The Lights of 
Maga, ii.,” te. J. G. Lockhart. Giving the writer 
credit for accuracy in his quotations, 1 copied his 
extracts verbatim from p. 120 of the above number. 
C. M. I., however, has proved that the author of 
“The Lights of Maga” was not so careful as your 
present correspondent, who was misled by placing 
too implicit confidence in the authority before him, 
whose words, moreover, he had no means at hand 
of verifying. Non cuivis homint contingit to have 
a complete set of Blackwood on his own shelves. 

W. E. Bockuey. 


“ ENGROSSED IN THE PUBLIC” (6" §, viii. 495, 
523).—This expression will find its explanation in 
the circumstances of the trade with Africa at the 
time when the adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
were supposed to have taken place—say about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The quotation is not given quite correctly. 
Crusoe had been describing to his friends in Brazil 
the advantages of the trade with the Coast of 
Guinea; how easy it was to purchase there for 
trifles not only gold dust, elephants’ teeth, &., but 
negroes for the service of the Brazils in great 
numbers. This trade, however, would have to be 
carried on furtively, since ‘‘at that time, so far as 
it was, it had been carried on by the assientos, or 
permission of the kings of Spain and Portugal, and 
engrossed in the public stock ; so that few negroes 
were brought, and those excessive dear.” In other 
words, the trade was a close monopoly, carried on 
by a joint-stock company. 

In 1662 Charles I[. granted a charter to a body 
of merchants under the title of “ The Company of 
Royal Adventurers of England to Africa,” granting 
them the exclusive right to the trade in negroes. 
This company having become much involved, and 
unable to proceed, resigned their charter in favour 
of another company, called “The Royal African 
Asiento Company,” which in 1689 entered into a 
contract to supply the Spanish West Indies with 
slaves. The previous charter was abrogated in 
1689, by sections 1 and 2 of the Bill of Rights, but 
the company continued for some time masters of 
the situation, and it was not until the early years 
of the eighteenth century that private enterprise in 
the slave trade became successful. The term 
“engrossed in the public stock” thus becomes 
quite intelligible. J. A. Picrow. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Although I cannot explain these words, quoted 
by Zory (our old friend was Xury), I may offer 
the following readings. In Elliot Stock’s facsimile 
reprint of the first edition of Robinson Crusoe, 
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1719 (1883), the words are “ engrossed in the pub- 
lick”; in Major’s edition, 1831, “en in 
the public stock”; in a French translation by 
Petrus Borel, Paris, 1836, “qui en avaient le 
monopole public”; in a German version, by Prof. 
Carl Courtin, Stuttgart, 1836, “er ein Monopol 
war.” 

Perhaps Defoe wrote “engrossed from the pub- 
lick.” Such a phrase sounds harsh and strange; 
but if the kings of Spain and Portugal engrossed 
the trade in negroes, and kept it from the public, 
they might be said to engross it from the public. 
I offer this merely as a suggestion. J. Dixon. 


Tue Manx Lanovaae §. vi. 208, 435; vii. 
316, 395).—When A Manxmaw stated that a 
woman who died about ten years ago at the village 
of Kirk Andreas was the last person who could not 
speak English, he should have added, in the 
northern part of the island. Thus limited, his 
assertion might have been correct. As it stands it 
is not so. I have recently made inquiries as to 
‘the accuracy of the statements contained in my 
former note on this subject, and, through the kind- 
ness of a gentleman who resides permanently in 
the Isle of Man, I am able not only to confirm, 
but to add to them. I have ascertained that the 
woman Kagan (or Keggen, as I now have the 
name) is still living, and that both she and her 
husband are quite unable to speak or understand 
English. The old man is eighty years of age; his 
wife, seventy-eight. It is also stated, on trustworthy 
authority, that in Nonague, four miles from Port 
Erin, is a man named Kurly, who cannot speak 
English; but my information in this case is not 
direct. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, with 
regard to language, the inhabitants of the southern 
part of the island are more primitive than those 
of the northern districts. This state of things, 
however, is just the reverse of what we were asked 
to believe. The country around Jurby is not un- 
known to me, and I was well aware that in that 
neighbourhood Manx was still spoken. But for 
strangers the district has few attractions save 
Runic stones, and monuments of this class may be 
found in other and more accessible parts of the 
island. C. W. 


By-anp-py (6 viii. 469, 527).—The state- 
ment that by was repeated in order to signify “as 
near as possible ” has no true foundation. Examples 
show that it means rather “in due order.” Such 

hrases are best understood by consulting the right 
ks, viz., Mitzner’s and Stratmann’s old Eng- 
lish dictionaries. Miitzner is quite clear about it. 
He says that bi and bi sometimes indicates “ in 
order, with reference to space.” He cites, “Two 
yonge knightes, ligging by and by,” é.¢., side by 
side (Chaucer, C. T., 1013); “He slouh twenti, 
Ther hedes quyte and clene he laid tham bi and 


bi” (Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, ed. Hearne, 
p. 267); “ His doughter had a bed al by hir-selve, 
Right in the same chambre by and by” (Chaucer, 
C. T., 4140). Here it means in a parallel direc- 
tion; not as near as possible. urther, says 
Matzner, it is used with reference to the succes- 
sion of separate circumstances; hence, in due order, 
successively, gradually, separately, singly. “These 
were his wordes by and by” (Rom. of the Rose, 
4581); “Whan William...... had taken homage of 
barons bi and bi” (Rob. of Brunne, as above, 
p. 73); “This is the genelogie...... Of kynges bi 
and bi” (id. p. 111); “By and by, si{n]gillatim” 
(Prompt. Parv.). To these examples may be 
added those already cited. In later times the 
phrase came to mean “in course of time,” and 
hence either (1) immediately, as in the A.V. of 
the Bible, or (2) after a while, as usual at present. 
On this later use see Wright’s Bible Word-book, 
new edition. We thus see that the earliest autho- 
rity for the phrase is Robert of Brunne, who is one 
of the most important authors in the whole of 
English literature, seeing that Mr. Oliphant has 
shown that it is his form of English rather than 
Chaucer’s which is actually the literary language. 
It seems a pity, under the circumstances, that he 
should be “a source unknown” to any one; but 
Hearne’s edition is out of print and scarce, and we 
still wait for a new one. ALTER W. SKeat. 


Portrait oF A Lapy (6 §, viii. 517).—There 
can be little doubt as to who the lady was, viz., 
Margaret, daughter of Francis Russell, second 
Earl of Bedford (he died 1585), and wife of 
George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland. The 
latter died in 1605, aged forty-seven, s.p.m., but 
left an only daughter, Ann Clifford, married first 
to Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset, secondly to 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke. She only had issue by 
her first husband. It appears that Margaret’s 
father obtained the wardship of George Clifford, 
third Earl of Cumberland in 13 Elizabeth (see letter 
written by him on the subject dated from Russell 
Place, January 3, 1570), and that thus early, 
when his daughter, according to the date on the 
picture, could only have been ten years of age, 
there had been “communication betweene my 
Lord of Cumberland and me, for the marriage of 
his sonne to one of my daughters.” This marriage, 
though consummated, unfortunately did not turn 
out completely happy, and the earl and his 
consort were separated during the latter years of 
the earl’s life. D. G. C. E. 


The arms are those of Clifford impaling Russell, 
and these, together with the coronet and the date, 
readily identify the portrait as that of Margaret, 
Countess of Cumberland. She was wife of George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, and third 
daughter of Francis Russell, second Earl of Bed- 
ford. Her only surviving daughter Anne is well 
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known; she was married first to Richard Sack- 
ville, second Earl of Dorset, and secondly to 
Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, Lord Chamberlain of the Household. 
A. E. Lawson Lows, F.S.A. 
Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstowe, Mon. 


The lady represented in the picture described 
by Borteav must be the Lady Margaret Russell, 
wife of George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland. 
She was born on the 6th or 7th of July, 1560, and 
was married at St. Mary Overie’s Church in 1577. 
She was the mother of the famous “ Anne Dorset, 
Pembroke and Montgomery,” who thus wrote of her 
mother :— 

“ This Margaret Russell, Countess of Cumberland, was 
endowed with many perfections of mind and body. She 
was naturally of a high spirit, though she tempered it 
well with grace, having a very well-favoured face, with 
sweet and quick grey eyes, and of a comely personage.” 

G. W. Tomuryson. 


This is the portrait of Lady Margaret, third 
daughter of Francis, second Earl of Bedford, who 
married in 1577 George Clifford, third Karl of 
Cumberland. H. 8. W. 


Danpy (6 §. viii. 515)—Dandiprat was an 
old name of derision applied to a dwarf. Minsheu, 
1617, gives it, “a dwarf, ex. Belg. danten, i. inep- 
tire, et prete, i. sermo, nuge, fabule”; after 
which he gives a second use of the word as applied 
to money: “Dandiprat or dodkin, so called because 
it is as little among other money as a dandiprat 
or dwarfe among other men.” (See “ Dodkin” 
and “ Dwarf.”) The modern word dandy had 
probably no connexion with dandiprat, and 
originated in slang. According to Grose (Classical 
Dictionary, 1788) a very favourite slang expres- 
sion about 1760 was, “That’s the barber,” mean- 
ing that is the right thing. When the “ barber” 
became vulgar a new slang word was employed, 
and the saying became “That’s the dandy,” which 
in turn was superseded by other terms, such as 
“That’s the ticket” and “That’s your sort.” 
The use of dandy as equivalent to “all right” is 
hardly yet extinct, for I not long since heard a 
carpenter whose saw did not cut, wanting, as he 
expressed it, “‘to be sharps’d,” and who took up 
another in better condition, say, “ Ah! that’s the 
dandy.” 

The introduction of the modern slang word 
dandy as applied, half in admiration and half in 
derision, to a fop dates from 1816. John Bee 
(Slang Dictionary, 1823) says that Lord Peter- 
sham was the founder of the sect, and gives the 

culiarities as “French gait, lispings, wrinkled 
‘oreheads, killing king’s English, wearing immense 
plaited pantaloons, coat cut away, small waistcoat, 
cravat and chitterlings immense, hat small, hair 
frizzled and protruding.” There is a good picture 
of the “ Fashionable Fop” ia the Busy Body for 


March, 1816, but the word dandy is not used. 
Pierce Egan, in his edition of Grose, 1823, says 
the dandy in 1820 was a fashionable nondescript— 
men who wore stays to give them a fine shape, 
and were more than ridiculous in their apparel :— 
“ Now a Dandy’s a thing, describe him who can? 

that is very much made in the shape of a man; 

but if but for once could the fashion prevail 

He 'd be more like an Ape if he had but a tail.” 
The dandy of 1816-24 was, in fact, the old 
macaroni depicted in the London Magazine for 
April, 1772. The dandy of 1816 led to several 
other applications of the word, such as dandizette 
and dandy-horse, or velocipede. Of this latter Bee 
says (1823): “ Hundreds of such might be seenina 
day; the rage ceased in about three years, and the 
word is becoming obsolete.” The word dandy has 
certainly not become obsolete, but after 1825 its 
meaning gradually changed ; it ceased to mean a 
man ridiculous and contemptible by his effeminate 
eccentricities, and came to be applied to those 
who were trim, neat, and careful in dressing 
according to the fashion of the day. 

Epwarp 


Surely dandy must be the French dandin, as- 
“un grand dandin”; to which noun is also the 
verb dandiner, explained thus in Fleming and 
Tibbins’s Grand Dictionnaire: “Balancer son corps 
nonchalamment, soit exprés, scit faute de conte- 
nance”; this affected nonchalance is quite the 
dandy affectation. Of course the English mean- 
ing given is “a noddy, aninny”; but “il marche 
en se dandinant” is not to walk like a ninny, but 
to walk with the affected airs of a man about 
town, a buck, a dandy, in short. 

E. Copuam Brewer. 

Is not the obvious derivation from dandiner, 
to walk in the mincing manner of the traditional 
dandy? Brachet and Egger put down dandiner 
among words of “origine inconnue,” adding that 
it has been personified in the character of Georges 


Dandin. R. H. Busx. 
In Shropshire bantam fowls are invariably called 
dandies. Borieav. 


“Oppa yijs (6% S. viii. 208, 456).—So far as my 
limited knowledge of Greek literature extends, I 
venture to assert that this expression is not applied 
to Athens. Athens and Sparta were regarded as 
“the eyes of Greece,” and it is to this that Milton 
probably alludes in Paradise Regained, iv. 240. In 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (iii. 10) we have the remark- 
able expression, kal Aerrivys 
éav mepudeiv “EAAada érepopbadpov 
yevonevny, in reference to Leptines dissuading the 
Spartans from razing Athens to the ground, as 
was proposed at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war: “They were not to put out one of the eyes 
of Greece.” But I am unable to adduce any 
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passage from a Greek author in which either 
Athens or 
Greece.” I note that in the Humenids of 
Aixchylus (949, 950, Linwood) yap racys 
xGovis dos does not mean Athens, but “the 
flower of the whole land (or city) of Theseus,” 
meaning, of course, the pick of the me 3 there. 


Athenzum Club. 


I am grateful to the gentlemen who have come 
to my assistance. Their kindness is by no means 
lessened by the fact that another correspondent of 
“N. &Q.” sent me the same information privately. 
When I sent my query I was of opinion that Mr. 
Swinburne’s line— 

“Then the whole world’s eye was Athens "— 

had its prototype in Alschylus. Now I have the 
best possible authority for knowing that line is an 
expansion of Milton, P. R.,, iv. 240, anent which 
the best comment is Masson’s note in loc. Mr. 
E. Marsuatv’s letter is valuable as particularizing 
this vague reference found therein : “This image, 
Dunster goes on to say, is mentioned in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric.” 

Perhaps those who have so kindly taken up 
this question may be able to answer another. 
Masson says: “Newton notes, ‘ Demosthenes 
calls Athens somewhere the eye of Greece, 
6pOarpis “EAAdéos, but I cannot at present 
recollect the place.’...... Dunster adds, ‘I cannot 
discover the passage referred to by Bp. Newton,’” 

H. Scuerren, 

68, Lamb's Conduit Street. 


Tae Memoirs or Tromas Picnon (6" S. viii. 
468).—The volume by Thomas Pichon, entitled 
Letires et Mémoires pour servir & U Histoire 


_ Naturelle, Civile, ct Politique du Cap- Breton 


jusqu’en 1758, was printed in 1760 in London, 
though with the rubric of La Haye. The volume 
does not, however, contain the “ mémoires” pro- 
mised by the title, but only the letters. These 
“mémoires” have never been printed. Shortly 
before the publication of the volume, being dis- 
gusted with the management of French colonial 
affairs, Pichon came to London, and passed the 
remainder of his life there or in Jersey under the 
name of Tyrrel. He formed a valuable library 
(though certainly not 30,000 volumes, as stated by 
M. Ravaisson in his Rapports sur les Bibliothtques 
de l'Ouest), which, on his death in 1781, he be- 
queathed to his native town of Vire; and though 
his collections were much pillaged during the 
Revolution, many of his books having been de- 
stroyed and others appropriated by the library of 
Caen, between two and three thousand of them 
are still to be found in the public library of 
Vire. His manuscripts and papers were included 
in the bequest of his hbrary, and ought still to be 
found there. The excellent manuscript catalogue 


Sparta is called an “eye of 


of the — at Vire is prefaced by a long bio- 
graphy of Pichon. Thirty years ago I made 
several extracts from it, which I furnished to Mr. 
Edwards for his Memoirs of Libraries (vol. ii. 
p. 335). It is not impossible that this life may 
contain some reference to the promised memoirs. 
The life of Pichon in the Biographie Générale, 
from which B. T. quotes, although it cites as its 
authority Seguin, Essai sur ? Histoire de Vire, is, 
like most of the less important lives in the book, 
simply an abridgment of the article on the same 
rson in the Biographie Universelle, which is the 
t printed account of Pichon, though much less 
full than the manuscript memoir before referred to. 
Rica. C, Caristis. 
Virginia Water. 


EccresrasticaL Batiaps (6% §. viii. 429, 542). 
—Let me inform E. A. B. that the couplet he 
gives is not quite correct. The collection he 
inquires for is “* Songs and Ballads for the tag oe 
By the Rev. John M. Neale, B.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Published by James Burns, 17, 
Portman Street, 1844.” The first in the collection 
is called 

“ The Church of England. 
“The good old Church of England ! 
With Her Priests through all the land, 
And Her twenty thousand Churches, 
How nobly does She stand ! 
Dissenters are like mushrooms 
That flourish but a day; 
Twelve hundred years, through smiles and tears 
She hath lasted on alway.’ 
There are four verses in this ballad. The collec- 
tion contains sixteen songs and ballads. I cannot, 
for the moment, place my hands on the other quo- 
tation E. A. B. gives in reference to meeting houses. 
There is no prose article in this particular tract. 
Wm. Vincest. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Goose Hovse (6 viii. 448).—Under this 
expression Wright’s Provincial Dictionary has :— 

***A place of temporory confinement for petty 
offenders, appended generally to a country house of 
correction, or seesions house, for security until they can 
be carried before a magistrate. Of small dimensions 
generally: whence probably the name, which I rather 
think is confined to East Anglia.’—Moor's Suffolk MS.” 


F, C. Birxseckx Terry. 


Dovste CuristiAn Names (6 §. vii. 119, 
172 ; viii. 153, 273, 371).—In Muratori’s Annals 
d'Italia, vol. ix. p. 314 (Lucca, 1763), is the 
following: “Il piccolo duca di Savoia Carlo Gio- 
vanni Amadeo in quest’ anno (1496) mancd di 
vita.” The Histoire de la Maison Royale de 
France, par le P. Anselme (Paris, 1726), makes 
Urraque, natural daughter of Alphonso I. of Por- 
tugal (b. 1110, d. _ marry Pierre Alfonse de 
Viegas (vol. i. p. 575). In Venezia, one of the series 


“Le Cento citta d'Italia,” published at Milan, 
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1879, “‘ per cura del Prof. G. de Nino,” Pietro 
Centranigo Barbolano is given as Doge of Venice 
1026-1032 ; but I find him elsewhere (Histoire 
de Venise, par E. Sergent) mentioned as Pietro 
Centianigo, and the first indisputably doubly- 
named doge is Marc Antonio Trevisan, 1553-54. 
To descend to less illustrious individuals, on p. 52 
of The Historie of Guicciardin, containing the 
Warres of Italie and other Partes reduced into 
English, by Geffray Fenton, imprinted at London, 
1599, John Jacques Trinulce is described as “a 
captain valiaunt and particular in the profession 
of honour” in 1495. Jean Gilles du Buat, Seigneur 
de la Blandiniére, was the son of Jean du Buat 
and Jeanne de Charnacé; who were married “ par 
contrat du 8 Aotit, 1442” (Nobilaire de Normandie, 
vol. i. part ii. p. 44). Jean Frangois de la Mirandole 
was the father of the great Jean Pic de la Miran- 
dole, who was born in 1463. Ross O’ConneELt. 


Tue Orrictan Seats or American Bisnors 
(6™ §. vii. 484, 502)—There is an error which 
asks for correction in these lists. Among the 
dioceses having no seals I included ‘* Western 
New York,” and among those having seals I placed 
“ Buffalo.” Buffalo is the chief city of the diocese 
of “ Western New York,” but does not give the 
name to the diocese, and there is, therefore, no 
see of ‘ Buffalo.” ‘ Western New York” was, 
however, as I regret to find, correctly classed; for 
the seal described, though designed for that diocese, 
has never yet been actually cut or used — 


New University Club. 


Lonpoy Customs Bitt or Estry (6" S. viii. 
447).—A list of goods imported and exported at 
London, or, as it is termed, the “ London Customs 
Bill of Entry,” can be found in the old issues of 
the Reading Mercury. A facsimile of the first 
issue of this paper, dated July 8, 1723, is now 
being issued as a supplement to the present Read- 
ing Mercury; the original is to be found in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Jno. H. Buttock. 

113, Abbey Street, 


Acyew, McLenrorn, &c. (6" viii. 449).—For 
promotions, orcertainly implied promotions, I would 
suggest referring to the old Army Lists (failing 
any original MS. source). Many of these are pre- 
served in the British Museum. I may also remark 
that names such as McLeroth are very uncertain 
as to initial letter, the above being varied to 
McCleroth, MclIlroth, McIlwraith, McClewraith, 

M. G. 


Cc. 
Rose Villa, Burnham, Bucks, 


Wauite—Unstit: Move (6" §. iv, 489; vi. 
55, 177, 319; vii. 58, 516; viii. 91, 278, 354, 
411).—A Cheshire lady some years ago told me 
that she once, accompanied by a female relation, 
entered an auction room in Chester during the 


progress of a sale, and that upon catching sight of 
the auctioneer she moved to him, illustrating her 
statement by suiting the action to the word as she 
spoke to me, and showing me how she bowed to 
him. The auctioneer, misinterpreting the lady’s 
action, accepted the moveas a bid, and knocked 
down the lot he was then offering to her. 
W. H. Hosx. 


A year ago, when I came first into Lincolnshire, 
I was at once struck by this use of while; and I 
may say that in this neighbourhood it appears to 
be the almost invariable custom to use the word in 
thi8 sense. I once heard our old clerk reverse the 
order, and say “ until my son was alive,” but that 
is the only occasion. Is it not, however, probable 
that the local phraseology is much the same on 
both sides of the Humber? I was much amused 
the other day to come across the same use of while 
in Macbeth, III. i. 43:— 

“ To make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper time alone: while then, God be with you 
Your correspondent would scarcely conclude from 
this passage that Macbeth and Shakspere were 
Yorkshiremen! I have also heard move used here 
for bow or take the hat off, but am told that it is 
an expression confined to no special county in 
England. C. Moor. 

Grimsby. 


Tue Gospet ror Canistmas Day as A Caarm 
(6% §. viii. 490).—I cannot see the connexion be- 
tween the quotation from Jacobus Sprenger and 
the passage in Hamlet. The heading, moreover, 
to W. C. B.’s note does not appear in any way 
applicable to its contents. In the lines addressed 
by Marcellus to Hamlet, Shakespear alludes, of 
course, to the monkish tradition that, on the night 
before Christmas Day the great festival is an- 
nounced by the crowing of “ the bird of dawning.” 
It was commonly believed, too, in Elizabethan 
times that the cattle knelt down at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. Both of these events may occa- 
sionally have happened at that season, from 


| entirely natural causes, I have often at night 


seen the cattle browsing on their knees, and it is 
certainly not uncommon to hear chanticleer shout- 
ing during the hours of darkness. A classical 
example will readily occur to all. It was at night 
that the cock crowed when Peter denied our 
Saviour. And I cannot refrain from mentionin, 
the characteristic trait of human nature that in a 
the four Gospels the story of Peter's disloyalty is 
told with graphic details, while events of greater 
importance, such as the Last Supper, are overlooked 
by one or more of the Evangelists. 

In a delightful bock of travels which appeared 
two or three years ago allusion was made to a 
curious wave of unrest which, a few hours 
before dawn, seems to pass over all animal life. 
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I asked a question on the subject in Fulk lore 
Record for 1880, but my inquiry elicited no 
information. ‘Two or three hours before sun- 
rise, sometimes even at midaight, the animal 
world is aroused by some common instinct, which 
naturalists have hitherto failed to explain. The 
small birds on the trees begin to sing, the sheep 
raze, the cattle, raising themselves on their hind 
ca browse in a kneeling posture, and the cocks 
crow lustily. Ina few minutes it ceases, and all 
is again at rest. Perhaps some of your contri- 
butors can throw some light on this curious natural 
henomenon, which doubtless gave rise to,the 
egend alluded to by Shakespear in the lines 
quoted by W. C. B. F. G. 


Tae Nomper or Ancestors §. viii. 65, 
115, 237).—Allow me to correct three slight errors 
in my note on this subject. I find that the Queen’s 
is called Feodore and not 

ictoria; the Grand Duke of Hesse is descended 
Sour times from the House of Bavaria ; and Albert 
of Batavia (p. 238) should be of Bavaria. Since I 
penned my first note I have examined the seize 
quartiers of eighty living members of royal and 
princely families ; not one is descended from six- 
teen families. Toe Archduke Leopold Ferdinand 
is descended from only three families, ten times 
from that of Bourbon; his father, the ex-Grand 
Dake of Tuscany, from four; the Emperor of 
Br.z', Henri de Bourbon, son of the Duke of 
Parma, and the Dac d’Orléans, from five families 
each ; the Archduke Leopold Salvator from four 
families. If King Alfonso’s pedigree were above 
suspicion, he would descend from only three 
families, three-fourths of his presumed ancestors 
being Bourbons. Ia every instance the descent is 
of five generations. Epmunp M. Boye. 


Da. Tuomas Grey (6 S. viii. 449).—There is 
a further error which K. L. M. has omitted to 
notice. Gray died on July 30, 1771, about an 
hour before midnight, but Dodsley’s Annual 
Register gives the date as being July 31. 
G. F. R. B. 


Cross on Loaves (6 S. vii. 427; viii. 75, 
391, 502, 528).—I have frequently heard Kent 
and Sussex cottagers say, when they “ set the 
sponge,” “ You must make a cross over it, or the 
dough will never rise,” R. H. Bos. 


Reotsters or Wetsn Cuvurcues (6% viii. 
469).—With regard to the latter part of this query, 
the Welsh and Saxons’ laws are compared in the 
Rev. W. Barnes’s Notes on Ancient Britain and 
the Britons, published in 1858 by J. Russell Smith, 
Soho Square. B. F. Scarverr. 


List or Locatiries S. viii. 223, 
379, 456)—Sr. Swirniy will find the passage 
sought (“Exonia eodem farre reficit homines et 


jumenta ”) by referring to the English translation. 
of Richard of Devizes in Bohn’s Chronicles of the 
Crusaders, p. 50, sect. 81, edit. 1865. 
Prep. C. Frost. 
Teignmouth. 


Herarpic Exarstrion (6% §, vii. 229; 
515).—In the Bibliographer for October, 1882, 
W. M. M. will find a note on the above exhibi- 
tion, which will doubtless be of interest. 

HIRONDELLE. 


Mox ter (6" S. viii. 469).—Among other nurse- 
names and nicknames of Margaret we have Mogg 
and Moggie, hence Moxon (Mogg’s son) and the- 
local surname Moxley. R. 8. Caarnock. 


Can W. give any old form of this name? It 
does not occur in Eyton’s Staffordshire Domesday. 
Kemble’s Index, vol. vi. contains Moxesdia. This 
points to a personal name, Mox. A.-S. meox means 
dung, from which comes provincial English mixen, 
Germ. mist. F. W. Weaver. 


Piceon Parr (6 §. viii. 385).—I have often 
heard this expression used in Hampshire of two 
children, a boy and girl, not twins, who have no 
brother or sister. » We 

Ropley, Hants. 


I remember well when a boy that if on cracking 

a nut we found two kernels inside instead of one 

(which not unfrequently happened), we called the: 
nut a pigeon nut, and the kernels a pigeon pair, 
Rosert M. Taurcoop. 


Cross Passant (6 vii. 227).—W. M. M.’s 
query as to the meaning of “‘ cross passant,” as 
applied 6 §. vi. 82, has remained unanswered 
nine months, I had hoped Mr. Everarp Green 
would have explained, as he used the term. I had 
thought a cross passant was said of a cross with 
floriated ends p'aced obliquely on the shield as 
carried in walking in procession ; and that when 
it was so placed, and had rectangular ends, it 
represented the cross carried by our Lord, and was 
called a cross versée; but in all the instances of 
the arms of Clement XIII. I have seen the cross 
has rectangular ends, and is placed perpendicularly; 
so I also should be glad to know in what sense he 
called this a “ cross passant.” R. H. Busk. 


Hourty-sorty (6% §. viii. 420, 505).—Here 
are two more instances of the early use of the 
word :— 

* And in this search made for him, the hurly-Lurly 
was such that a citizen of the towne of Douer was 
slaine.”—Gra/ton, 1569, vol. i, p, 181. 

« The truth of this Aurly burlye grewe hereof, as it was 
after well knowen.”—Grafton, 1569, vol. ii. p. 1318. 

As Grafton copied much from Hall, and Holinshed 
copied from both Grafton and Hall, it is not un- 
likely that the word may be found both in Hall 
and Holinshed. I have not time to spare to look 
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at present. That ever the word should he con- 

sidered rare ‘‘caps me a good un,” as the “ rascall 

people” say in these R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Cure sy Tovuca (6" §. vii. 448 ; viii. 113, 292°. 
—I am informed of another trait of M. Henrici, 
the gentleman mentioned at the last reference as 
claiming to be “ de Ja famille des guerisseurs,” as 
he expresses it. Though a professed disciple of 
“ free thought,” he is proud to claim descent from 
the family of St. Roch, the patron of the plague- 
stricken, as well as from that of St. Louis, and one 
of his relations is possessed of a staff believed to 
be the traditional one used by the saint when he 
went on his missions of healing the sick, and with 
which medizval art always depicts him. 

R. H. Bosk. 


Tomas Bamprince (6 §, viii. 187, 316, 375). 
—With reference to the latter part of G. F. R. B.’s 
‘query, Mr. John Nicholls, F.S.A., in his explana- 
tions of the subjects of Hogarth’s works, states:— 

“ This very fine picture, Hogarth himself tells us, was 

inted in 1729 for Sir Archibald Grant, of Monymusk, 
Bart, at that time Knight of the Shire for Aberdeen, 
and one of the Committee represented in the painting.” 
The engraving of this picture which I possess is 
“by T. Cook from an original picture by W. 
Hogarth in the possession of Mr. Ray.” 

C. A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Avrtnors or Quotations Wantep §. ix. 
« reams are but interludes which fancy makes,” &c. 


Dryden's Tales from Chaucer, “ The Cock and the Fox; 
or, the Tale of the Nun's Priest,” 1.325. C. A. Pyne. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Surnames as a Science. By Robert Ferguson, M.P. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 
Wuen one thinks of the large literature devoted 
on the Continent, and especially in Germany, to per- 
sonal and surnames, one is surprised that the subject has 
excited so little interest on this side of the Channel. Mr. 
Lower’s and Mr. Bardsley’s works are the only recent 
English publications dealing with the matter, and, 
valuable as they are in many respects, they lack that 
thoroughness and scientific method which distinguish 
the researches in nomenclature of our German neighbours, 
Mr. Ferguson has availed himself of many continental 
authorities, and has also gone for information upon Anglo- 
Saxon names to the founts furnished by our early 
charters, For these reasons his work is a great advance 
upon those of his predecessors, Yet it is too much to 
claim for his researches the character of a ecience. 
Apart from the question whether the word science is 
— to name-investigations in any other sense 
than that in which it is given to philology generally, we 
fear his method is far from sanctioning the ambition dis- 
played in his title. His inductions are far too narrow 
to bear the iseues he would force from them. A 
scientific study of the personal nomenclature of any 


Aryan people would involve researches covering the 
whole field of Aryan philology. If Mr. Ferguson had 
been acquainted with the works of Fick, Heintzs, and 
other recent German writers upon his subject, he would 
have been put in possession of principles which would 
have enabled him to avoid serious errors. The fault of 
his book is that habit of quesing which the scientific 
man abhore, Finding in a recent English directory 
names that resemble forms that he encounters in 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, or in the Liber Vite of 
Durham, or even in the wide-covering A/ideutsches 
Namenbuch of Firstemann, he assumes, without suffi- 
cient evidence, their identity. He mvy be right in 
many cases, but the number of instances in which he is 
wrong will discredit much of what he advances, Take, 
for example, such names as Kennaway, Alloway, Gallo- 
way, and other similar forms. These he wonld identify 
with such ancient names as Kenewi, Alewih, Geilwih, 
ignoring the fact that these appellations find a ready 
explanation in the corresponding names of places (in 
Scotland). This ignoring of place-rames as the probable 
explanation of many of our fan] ar surnames is the 
vice of the book. An examination of Slater's Directory 
of Scotland would have convinced Mr. Ferguson that 
such names as Alderdice, Dyce, Full:love, Hannah, 
Kinnaird, are not to be traced to the out-of-the-way 
forms he adduces, but to localities in North Britain, 
in the neighbourhood of which the families bearing 
these names are still to be found. Perhaps, too, he 
would not have said what he does about the termination 
-stoff in some English surnames if he had thought of 
the localities similarly denominated, and evidently the 
source of some, if not of all of them, ¢., Bickerstaffe, 
Wagstaffe, &c. The same may be said of his Baldridge 
and Hardacre, and other componnda containing -ridge or 
-acre. This very numerous class has too many repre- 
sentatives in local nomenclature to warrant the far- 
fetched origins put forward by Mr. Ferguson. This 
tendency to ignore the easy explanation of surnames 
offered by the names of localities often leads Mr. Fer- 
guson to somewhat startling conclusions, From such 
names as Godsoe and Vergoose he would imply the 
existence of a High German element among the in- 
vaders of England: Godsoe seems to us to be a local 
name (Gods-hoe),akin to the forms Godsbe and Gods- 
croft, and the name Vergoose is most probably Cornish, 
and of the same kind as Engoose, Mellangoose, Tre- 
goose, Pencoose, Wildvoose, &c., all to be found in 
Cornwall. in the first instance ss names of places, and 
afterwards frequently as those of families. The termi- 
nation -goose is the Cornish form of the Weleh cord= 
wood, and cognate with English heath. If Mr. Fer- 
guson, in another edition of his book, would give 
full credit to the place-name element, and at the 
same time furnish from trustworthy sources intermediate 
links between the early forms he brings forward and 
those which he attempts to explain, his work would 
be most valuable. As it is, we fear that ite merits will be 
overshadowed by its defects, Perhaps these defects are 
the necessary attendants of such a pioneer movement as 
Mr. Ferguson has inaugurated in this country. At any 
rate, they will meet with no harsh criticiem from any 
one who knows the nature of the Iabours undertaken by 
Mr. Ferguson and the great difficulties by which they 
are beset. 


The Rorburghe Ballads, illustrating the Last Years of 
the Stuarts, Edited, with special Introduction and 
Notes, by J. Woodfall Ebtsworth, M.A., F.S.A. 
Part XIII. (Ballad Socicty.) 

Wirn the thirteenth number of the Rexlurche Ballads 

Mr. Ebsworth commences the fifth volume of this rapidly 
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progressing series. With it also terminates the second 
group of ballads on the struggle for succession between 
the Bake of Monmouth and the Duke of York. The 
period covered in the present number extends from the 
meeting of the Oxford Parliament, in the March of 
1680/1, to the week preceding the discovery of the Rye 
House Plot, in June, 1683, The most interesting por- 
tion consists of the ballads on the marriage of Tom 
Thynne, and on his murder, at the instigation of Count 
Kénigsmark, by Capt. Vratz, Lieut. Stern, and the Pole 
Borolski, who were hanged in Pall Mall, close to the 
scene of the murder. Bitter lampoons are directed 
against the Duchess of Portsmouth and other royal 
favourites. Through this not too satisfactory epoch in 
our annala Mr, Ebsworth progresses, supplying, in the 
shape of preliminary information and illustrative com- 
ment, a complete history of the country from a strongly 
anti-Monmouth point of view. Few of those who look 
at these quick-succeeding volumes can riglitly estimate 
the amount of patient labour and active research in- 
volved in making the requisite references. Few, more- 
over, calculate how clear a light is cast upon English 
history by these fragmentary illustrations. No student 
of history should fail to subscribe to the Ballad Society. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage. Together with Memoirs of the Privy 
Councillors and Knights. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B., LL.D., Ulster King at Arms, Forty -sixth 
Edition. (Harrison.) 

So full an account of the forty-fifth edition of this im- 

portant historical and genealogical work appeared’ in 

“N. & Q,” we are spared the necessity of dealing at 

any length with the present edition. During many con- 

secutive years Burke's Peerage and Baronetage stood, as 

regards fulness and accuracy of information, without a 

rival. Strenuous efforts have been made of late to 

undermine ite ascendency, but it remains the most 
trusted and the moet popular dictionary of the titled 
classes in the United Kingdom. In the fulness of the 
genealogical information supplied a chief claim to con- 
sideration is furnished. The procedure of peers, baronets, 
and knights among themselves, military, naval, diplo- 
matic rank and precedence are supplied, and all orders 
and decorations, down to the latest, the Royal Red Cross, 
are given. In the list of those to whom Sir Bernard 

Burke acknowledges his indebte Iness for maintaining 

his work at its present standard of efficiency appears 

the name of a constant and valued correspondent of 

“N. & Q,” Mr. C, H, E. Carmichael. 


Shakespeariana. Vol. I. No. 1. (New York, Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co, ; London, Triibner & Co.) 
Ovr enterprising kin beyond sea are, rightly enough, no 
doubt, of opinion that the early devotion of “N. & Q.” 
to Shakspeare studies helped greatly to lay the founda- 
tion of its prosperity. That devotion, which is still 
manifest in us by the well-known names of the contri- 
butors to the ever-fresh subject of “ Shakspeariana ” 
recurring from time to time in our pages, has passed 
across the Atlantic. It comes back to us in the hand- 
some shape of the new magazine, which we hail asa 
= omen of increased and increasing appreciation of 
hakspeare among the cultured classes of our Trans- 
atiantic kinsfolk. Prose and poetry, things grave and 
gay, even strange and unwonted forms of orthography— 
we should say orthografy—combine to form the new 
memorial to the Bard of Avon raised in the “ Empire 
City” of the United States. We offer our best wishes to 
our new cousin, and hope to havé frequent intercourse 
with him on the many topics of interest inseparably con- 
nected with the name of Shakepeare, 


Tue well-known Italian publishers Bocca Brothers, of 
Turin, Florence, and Rome, announce for commence- 
ment with the new year a quarterly review of Italian 
history, under the title of Rivista Storica Italiana. The 
review, besides dealing critically with Italian history in 
all its phases, for which, we may add, the materials have 
for years past been accumulating through the various 
Commissioni di Storia Patria, &c., will also notice books 
on Italian subjects published beyond the Alps, and give 
a bibliography of works and of articles dealing with the 
history of Italy. This is a tempting bill of fare for 
lovers of historical studies, and we hope it will be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Apropos to the current exhibition in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, Messrs. Remington & Co. will immediately pub- 
lish a second and revised edition of Mr. F. G. Stephens’s 
anecdotic and critical essay on Haglish Children as 
Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which has long been 
out of print. This volume will range with the annotated 
Catalogue of the Grosvenor Exhibition, and comprise a 
copious list of pictures of children as engraved after 
Reynolds. 

Tae Antiquarian Magazine for January contains, 
inter alia, articles on the recent discovery of a viking’s 
tomb at Taplow and on “‘ Garlands for Christmas.” 

Mr. Extror Stock announces an edition of Gray’s 
Elegy, with illustrations taken principally from the 
scenery round Stoke Pogis. and with facsimiles of the 
author's early MS. copies of the poem. 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not rily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

R. B. (‘ Republican Calendar ”).—A reference to the 
Handy Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying Dates of 
— late Mr. John James Bond will be found 6* 8. viii. 

3. 


J. Manvet (“All rights reserved ").—The words in 
question, whether used in Great Britain or the United 
States, appear to be mere surplusage, and neither confer 
nor declare any rights. All that you have to see to is 
that what you propose doing is fairly done, i.¢., in 
moderation. We shall probably have an article on the 
whole subject shortly, in connexion with recent dis- 
cussions to which it has given rise. 

R. H. Busx.—The MS, to which you bid us refer was 
forwarded with the proof which was lost in transmission. 

Haroip (“ A Mausoleum turned into a Powder 
Magazine ”).—The date is obviously to be read back- 
wards, when it is seen to be 17()3. 


Cc. A. Warp (“ Quotation Wanted S. viii. 
299. 
W. G. B. P. (“ Hull Portfolio ”).—Received late 
for this week. 

Errata.—P., 3, col. 1,1. 13 from bottom, for “ poma- 
rum” read pomorum, FP. 19, col. Z, 1. 23, for “ Cousin 
read Costn. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, demy &vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. 


‘GUIDE to ART ILLUSTRATION.—An HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL 


GUIDE to ART ILLUSTRATION in CONNEXION with ROOKS, PERIODICALS, and GENERAL DECORATION. With numerous 
Methods, some iu Colours. By JAME3 SHIRLEY HODSUN, F.RS.L., Author of “ A Hi,tory of the l'rinting 
ade Charities,” 


REMINISCENCES of TRAVEL in AUSTRALIA, AMERICA, and EGYPT. 


By RICHARD TANGYE, With llustrations by E. C. Mountfort. Demy 8vo. cloth, és. 


A VOYAGE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. With short Views of Aberdeen, 


Balmoral, Leith, Edinburgh, Kincardine, Stirling, *t. Valéry-en-Caux, Fécamp, Havre, and Paris. By Captain THUMAS HAR.- 


GREAVES, F.A.5, tad L.R.V. Crown cloth, 


MR. DUTTON COOK'S LAST WORK. 
* 
ON the STAGE. Studies of Theatrical History and the Actor’s Art. By 
the late DUTTON COUK, Author of“ A Book of the Piay,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 24, 
“In these dainty little volumes, under the able superintendence of Mr. H ueffer, mu ical authorities of note describe the lives aud criticize 


the masterpicces of the ‘Great Musicians,” qpogerins just such :nformation as is most requirei, and thereby satisfying a desire which bas 
lately beew making itseif more aud more felt.”— Times. 


THE GREAT MUSICIANS: 


A SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


Small post Svo. cloth extra, price 2%. each. 


From the TIMES Notice of the Series. 


“Of the many series or collections of primers and manuals whereby the acquisition of knowledge is now made fo easy, that of which the 
first four parts are po before us bids fair to prove the most generally attractive....for the taste for music is ever cogeatins | mor: Ca 4 
among us, and with it a wish for the knowledge which elevates its enjoyment from a snerely sensu us into an intellectaal 
seems’ op all heartily. We look forward with no slight iaterest to the publication of the other volumes of this f . — ies of ‘email but 
¥ 


The NEW VOLUMES now ready are :— 
MENDELSSOHN. By W. S. Rockstro, Author | MOZART. By Dr. F. Geurtine. 
Mandel,” “A History of Music for Young Ste | HANDEL, By Mus. 


The Volumes recently published are :— 


WAGNER. By the Eprror. Second Edition, with | ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School. By H. 
Additional Matter, bringing the History down to end of 15=2. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
ueffer. is full of interest. and, we may of instruction, for there . 
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